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CONSTITUTION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Address delivered before the Massachusetts Lyceum, January 26, 1e32 


BY JAMES SAVAGE. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Art your request I have consented to deliver an address, and have bestowed my 
attention upon the History of the Adoption of the Constitution of this Comrnon 
wealth. From this topic you must be prepared to expect a dry, very dry narra- 
tive, rather than the rich philosophy, which atforded you so high entertainment 
in the last lecture; * though the present may seem, if particular information cou! 
be made as attractive as general disquisition, not an unsuitable sequel to tle 
former. 

The inquiry, how came the people of Massachusetts to enjoy a frame of gov- 
ernment, so skillfully provided for all the emergences of society im a condition o! 
peace, order and prosperity, though it was originated and began its blessed opera 
tions in the midst of civil war, of general disquiet, of enormous debt and universal 
distress, that the imagination of those of us, whose memories cannot extend t 
that time, is too weak adequately to conceive,—must be assuredly found interest 
ing; and the answer, from abler lips, ought to be as engaging as the narratiy 
of any crisis in which the concerns of a free republic have ever been decided, ani 
the happiness of future generations assured. If any gratification is atlorded by 
my detail of eventst in performing this task, you may bestew your acknowledg: 
ments on a member of your body, descended from the honored father of our Con 
stitution, whose assiduity in searching into all the evanescent memorials of that 
period has been amply rewarded by the affluence of his acquisitions, and whose 
kindness in communicating them enables me to bring out what his modesty pre 
ferred to reserve. Sic ros non robis mellificatis apes. 

On the violent disruption of the dependence of the Province of Massachusett 
Bay upon the mother country, consummated by the hostilities of Lexington and 
Concord, what form of civil administration should be instantly adopted, was not a 
very difficult problem. You are, gentlemen, probably acquainted intimately with 
the circumstances, under which the actual exercise of all power,—I mean such as 
the people would reverence,—was in the hands of a Provincial Congress. Thi 
name was assumed by the two branches of the General Court, convened as one 
body on the 5th October, 1774, when Governor Gage had by proclamation, 2th 
September, declared his intention not to meet the General Court, and excused 
and discharged the members from giving their attendance at Salem, though he 
had, on the first of September before, issued precepts'to the several towns for new elec- 
tions of Representatives, who were required to assemble at that time and place. 
By the Boston Port Bill, the town of Salem was made the place for meeting of 

* On the Constitution of the United States, by Hon. Alexander H. Everett 
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the legislature after its adjournment, directed by that arbitrary statute, on the first of 
June. It was, however, not a sudden thought, | presume, that led to this device 
of a represeniative assembly ; for, in the preceding month, a convention of dele- 
gates from the several towns in the County of Sutfolk, assembled at Dedham and 
continued by adjournment to Milton, had passed a resolution, “ that no obedience 
is due from this province to that,” and certain other acts of Parliament. Now as 
the right of the Governor to countermand the meeting of the General Court was 
denied, the assembling of the members against his order, was, in their situation, a 
natural step. 

We must bear in mind, that, had the Representatives assembled at Salem with 
the Governor's sanction, instead of against it, they would not have been a Gen- 
eral Court, without the Council, elected according to the charter, in May preced- 
ing, about whose rights a controversy must forthwith have arisen. These the 
Governor could not acknowledge, for by one of the tyrannical acts of Parliament,— 
that for altering the established form of government,—so much of the Charter of 
William and Mary as related to the time and manner of electing this branch was 
annulled, and the King had been empowered graciously to appoint our Coun- 
sellors. His mandamus or warrant had already come to the hands of some willing 
and some unwilling subjects of the honor. 

It was, therefore, necessary, that these delegates of the whole people should 
adopt some other designation than that of a General Court, as the Royal Gover- 
nor, though he might not have a right to forbid the first meeting and organizing 
of one branch, could have legally dissolved them immediately after, and must, in 
obedience to his orders, have prevented any act of Council except by those whom 
the House would never acknowledge, the nominees of the King’s ministers. But 
the first law of all communities, the preservation of existence, and the safety of 
their constituents. required the new Representatives to act in unison. Since it 
Was apparent to all, that no quiet enjoyment of our rights under the Charter of 
1691, was soon to be expected, our first Provincial Congress had dissolved them- 
selves, and called upon the people to make another election of a similar body. 
This second assembly was in session, when the storm of civil war, that had been 
anticipated with no doubtful augury, by men of as much foresight as energy, 
burst upon the Province, unprovided but undismayed. Governor Hutchinson, the 
most sagacious representative that Great-Britain ever employed in that station, 
had not heard of the passage of the Act of Parliament for altering the form of gov- 
ernment before his return to England, and he assures us, in the close of his His- 
tory recently published, that he dreaded its consequences. Well might he express 
in this manner his view of the character of men, with whom he had been inti- 
mately associated from his birth, and with whom he had conducted the war of the 
pen for a longer season than the siege of Troy. 

But however effectual might be the acquiescence of the people in any recom- 
mendations of such a Congress, it was soon pereeived, that the more solemn forms 
of law, to which we had always been accustomed, and, indeed, the necessary di- 
vision of powers, not merely legislative, but administrative and judicial, (for it 
must be recollected that all courts of justice were suspended.) demanded a totally 
different basis. In these several capacities, the assembly could not act without 
usurpation ; and if the usurpation had been submitted to, as, from the unbounded 
confidence reposed in the members, we may not doubt it would have been for 
some months, the government must have become a tyranny, the natural termina- 
tion of the exercise of the three powers by a single body of men. Instead of 
Laws, only recommendations could be issued ; and even their Resolves had only 
the modest import of resolutions. So urgent was the want of a regular govern- 
ment, and so uneasy the condition of those distinguished men. whose mere word 
guided the people in this revolutionary state, that on first of April, 1775, only 
eighteen days before Concord fight, our Provincial Congress had resolved, “that 
if Governor Gage should issue regular writs for calling together an Assembly, 
that the people ought to obey.” But the same body, on the 4th of May, reversed this 
vote, and the next day resolved, ‘that General Gage has, by the late transac- 
tiofts, and many other means, utterly disqualified himself from serving this Colony, 
as a Governor, or in any other capacity, and that, therefore, no obedience is in 
future due to him; but that, on the contrary, he ought to be considered and 
guarded against as an unnatural and inveterate enemy to the country.”’ The 
sobriety of the members happily influenced them to call upon the community to 
resume its rights under the charter of William and Mary, and to choose Repre- 
sentatives to meet in July. [t was wisely determined to consider the Governor 
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as absent from the Province, for he resided in Boston as commander of his Majes- 
ty’s troops, with whom we were then waging deadly hostilities; and he would 
not permit a General Court to sit here, nor dared he go to meet them in any other 
town of his Government. 

The process, by which self-government was re-acquired, and the state of anarchy 
terminated, was this: On the 12th of May, the Provincial Congress, having a week 
before received from its Committee of Safety a recommendation, that government 
should be assumed forthwith, appointed its President, Dr. Joseph Warren, Dr. 
Church, Mr. Gerry, Col. Warren, Mr. Sullivan, Col. Danielson, and Col. Lin- 
coln, a Committee to make application to the Continental Congress, for a recom- 
mendation to take and exercise civil government. Four days after, a letter from 
our Assembly was addressed, as from the journals of the General Congress, 2d 
June, appears, requesting the favor of “explicit advice respecting the taking up 
and exercising the powers of civil government,” declaring also our readiness “ to 
submit to such a general plan as the Congress may direct for the Colonies, or 
make it their great study to establish such a form of government there, as shall 
not only promote their advantage, but the union and interest of all America.” 
The inducement set forth was, the difficulties they labor under for want of a reg- 
ular form of government, and the necessity of raising an army for defence. The 
letter was read, laid on the table, and on the following day read again. A Com- 
mittee, Rutledge, of South-Carolina, Johnson, of Maryland, Jay, of New-York, 
Wilson, of Pennsylvania, and Lee, of Virginia, was chosen by ballot to consider 
the same, and report what in their opinion is the proper advice to be given to that 
Convention. On the 9th of June the illustrious assembly at Philadelphia “ Resolved 
that no obedience being due to the Act of Parliament for altering the Charter of the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay. nor to a Governor or Lieutenant Governor who will 
not observe the directions of, but endeavor to subvert that charter, the Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor of that Colony are to be considered as absent, and their 
offices vacant; and as there is no Council there, and the inconveniences arising 
from the suspension of the powers of government are intolerable, especially at a 
time when General Gage hath actually levied war and is carrying on hostilities 
against his Majesty’s peaceable and loyal subjects of that Colony, that in order to 
conform, as near as may be, to the spirit and substance of the Charter, it be re- 
commended to the Provincial Convention to write letters to the inhabitants of the 
several places which are entitled to representation in the assembly, requesting 
them to choose such representatives, and that the assembly, when chosen, do elect 
Counsellors ; and that such assembly or Council exercise the powers of govern- 
ment, until a Governor of his Majesty’s appointment will consent to govern the 
Colony according to its Charter.” Our Provincial Congress, in conformity with 
this advice, on the 19th of June, addressed the people of Massachusetts, requesting 
them to choose Representatives to the General Court, to be held at Watertown 
onthe 19th of July following. 

Such a course may at first sight appear circuitous ; but, gentlemen, your second 
thought, I believe, must justify its wisdom, as likely to deepen the sympathy of 
our sister Colonies, and to strengthen the confidence of our own citizens in their 
new-born government, and to insure their obedience to the necessary hardships of 
its legislation. Conscience would not enforce payment of debts, nor friendship 
long protect life and property through anarehy, nor could war be many weeks 
waged in reliance solely on voluntary contribution. 

For a moment I desire you, gentlemen, to reflect on the parallelism of cireum- 
stances, under which the good people of Massachusetts were thrown upon their 
resources for adopting a form of government in 1689 and in 1775. At the former 
period we had suffered the want of a constitutional administration for a much long- 
erseason. Judgement of forfeiture in June, 1684, had passed in the High Court 
of Chancery against the glorious old Charter of the 4th of March, 1629. The transac- 
tion was, indeed, regular in form, the quo warranto had been issued in July pre- 
ceding. by order of the Privy Council. in the shameful reign of Charles IT. and 
the notice had been brought to us in October, by Randolph, the worthiest, because 
deeply interested, minister of that unprincipled tyranny. In spite of this vacating 
of all rights under the Charter, our people continued for nearly two years to pur- 
sue the old forms of choosing a Governor. and holding General Courts ; for the 
wise government at home, that had nullified all our officers. had forgotten to sub- 
stitute other instrnments of their gracious pleasure. to keep us in unqualified 
subjection At last, however, it seemed that Massachusetts was worth oppress- 
ine, and for above two years no Legislature was permitted to sit in the Colony. 
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Under James II. the tendency to despotism at home became as clear as in the 
Provinces. Charters were almost universally annulled, and property, the chief 
object of society, was nearly as insecure in England, where the adamantine bar- 
riers of law had been three hundred years building around it, as in Massachusetts, 
where Andros and a petty junto of associates named by the King, derided all 
titles to lands granted by towns or General Courts, and boldly absorbed all power, 
legislative, judicial, and executive. In April, 1689, on the slightest rumor of a 
revolution in the mother country, our people rose in arms, made prisoners of the 
King’s governor and his few adherents, and within six weeks had completed the 
restoration of the last popular governor, assistants and representatives ; a conven- 
tion of delegates from most of the towns having in the interval voted, that the old 
Charter should be reassumed. Every thing then went on in the former track ; 
and, though we could not obtain a restoration of our full privileges, a new charter 
was granted of so great liberality, that our community acquiesced with slight diffi- 
culty in the exchange. Such an example was not the least valuable instruction 
conveyed to the descendants of these fearless revolutionists. Governor Gage and 
the small body of encouragers of the ministry, in the times of our fathers, found, 
that they had to deal with a people who knew well how to vindicate principles of 
self-government, and to apply precedents in favor of liberty. 

Agreeable to the advice of the Provincial Congress, representatives from the sev- 
eral towns assembled on the 19th of July, 1775, and proceeded to the election of the 
number of Counsellors authorized by the Charter of William and Mary. The 
Council, you will recollect, was a branch of the Legislature ; but it was not well 
constituted for an Executive body, as it was too numerous, besides the fundamental 
objection from its confusion of the characters of legislation and administration. No 
doubt the intent of the Charter was, to give all strictly executive power to the 
Governor, or, in his absence to the Lieutenant Governor, yet requiring, for cer- 
‘ain purposes, the advice and consent of council. But, for the possible case of 
‘silure of both Governor and Lieutenant Governor, the provision had been intro- 
iueed, of which advantage was now taken. 

In a situation, assumed by necessity, claiming to act only pursuant to a Char- 
ter, designed for essentially different purposes, our fathers experienced difficulties 
und embarrassments. Seven members were a quorum by Charter, if the Gover- 
nor. or, in the absence of the Governor, the Lieutenant Governor, were present ; 
but the major part was necessary to execute any such act, matter, or thing, as 
the Governor, or, in his absence the Lieutenant Governor could. Of course, 
fifteen were required to do any executive act, and this number was not easily to 
be obtained. It was the seventh day of this renovation of government, before 

uch a quorura appeared. Another failure appears in the proceedings of the 
House, for the Speaker, Jarnes Warren, was not approved, as by Stat. George I. 
rendatory et the Charter was required. This ceremony would undoubtedly 
have been adhered to, had there been any Council in existence to act as Governor. 
Butit would seem anomalous for the House, though by all its subsequent acts it 
recognized the authority of Governor as existing in this majority of the Council, 
having just created these Counsellors, to present to them their speaker for appro- 
bation. We inust consider the transaction as the first step upward from the state 
of nature: for the House could not act in election of Counsellors before it had 
a speaker, though by the Charter it could have no speaker until he was approved. 
\l tie need of a real Governor may also be inferred from many natural inci- 
ents. He alone, by the Charter of 1091, under which we professed to act, had 
full power, without advice of Council, by himself, or any chief commander, or 
ther oilicer or officers by him to be appointed, to train, instruct, exercise and 


rvern the inilitia, to lead and conduct them, to encounter and repel enemies, to 
bauld and demolish forts, to adjourn, prorogue or dissolve, as he judged necessary, 
the General Court. By the appointment of Washington to supreme command, 
and its other acts, the Continental Congress had indeed assumed most of the con- 
duet of the war then raging, and thus relieved us from the awkwardness of hay- 
uy amany-headed leader of ourarmies. Yeta lamentable want of happy provis- 
ion for proreguing er dissolving the General Court is seen, when one branch of 
the Legislature, and that a numerous one, has the sole power over the other. 
Every mind inust be instantly struek with the inadequacy of such a form of gov- 
ernment to the people’s need in their novel circumstances. From any judicial 
lecision of a certaim amount, appeal lay to the King in Council. As however all 
‘nistration of justice was suspended, this would produce no inconvenience for 

ri fine that such state continued The law making power, also, was re- 
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stricted under the Charter, for its acts must all have been sent to England for the 
royal approbation, and became absolutely null, if disallowed within three years. 
As full force, however, was given them in the mean time, this difficulty would have 

roved very trifling, had any conciliation with the mother country seemed probable. 
it may hardly seem necessary to add, that Independence soon became no less 
indispensable to propriety of forms, than to the essential rights of the community, 
and the claims of human nature. 

These embarrassments may be thought, however, of slight importance, because 
no conflict would arise about the manner of avoiding them. They might be 
shaken off, “like dew-drops from the lion’s mane.” But serious difficulties soon 
grew up from an uncertainty, real or unreal, about the appointing power to cer- 
tain offices, which the emergency of the times rendered a or from the 
natural disposition of a more numerous branch to interfere with the functions of 
the executive in particular nominations. All the Judges, Registers, Sheriffs, Cor- 
oners, Justices of the Peace for the several counties, and Judges of the Superior 
Court, had in about three months received appointments, in number about five 
hundred, from the new republican executive, in which no interposition was 
thought of by the House. But in the latter part of October, a disagreement 
arose between the two branches, about the appointment of Attorney-General, and of 
all military officers, which created some delay in organizing troops, and produced 
much recriminative argument in messages. These questions are more likely at 
such times to be adjusted by sympathy than by logic ; and the greater number will 
perhaps too often be thought right in 2 revolution, even though the constitution, 
for violation of which arms are resorted to, should clearly decide the validity of 
opinions asserted by a less numerous part of the constituted authorities. Patriot- 
ism induced the Council to yield these points, and their executive power was 
reduced in these particulars from the large reach of the Charter provisions, to the 
solemnity of signing commissions. 

The first motion towards a regular formation of government seems to have 
begun in the town of Pittsfield, as early as February, 1776, yet perhaps its petition 
was not urgently enforced upon that Legislature, whose term of service was, with 
short adjournments, continued until the near approach of the new political year. 
Equal duration had been necessary for the Provincial os whose session con- 
tinued until the 19th of July, 1775, the very day of the first General Court of the rev- 
olution. By this Petition the Court was asked to “ form a fundamental Constitution 
for the Province, after leave is asked and obtained from the Honorable Continental 
Congress, and that said Constitution be sent abroad for the approbation of the 
majority of the people in this Colony, that in this way we may emerge from a 
state of nature and enjoy again the blessings of civil government.” On the Ist of 
July this paper was referred to the Committee appointed on the 6th of June, “to 
consider, digest and report a form of government.” At the next session, in Sep- 
tember, this committee, whose names we cannot learn by reason of the deficiency 
of the Journals, was enlarged by addition of five members, Col. Orne, Judge 
Cushing, Mr. Sargent, Mr. Partridge and Mr. Appleton, and two or three vacan- 
cies were filled. 

But the most influential cause that led to a new model of the form of govern- 
ment arose from the great mistake of the first Legislature, in their Act, August 17, 
1775, “declaratory of the rights of towns and districts to send Representatives to 
the General Court.’’ This you may find in the appendix to the volume usually 
called Ancient Charters, published by our state government some years ago. 
From this act flowed two great evils, as the whole community soon found ; one, a 
representation very unequal; the other, a house exceedingly numerous, as it 
seemed, being much larger than that to which the Province had been accustomed 
in the twelve years controversy, for the rights of the people, which had been 
infringed upon or restrained by the Acts of Parliament. most powerful Memo- 
rial, agreed on by a Convention of Delegates from all the towns, except Danvers 
and Beverly, in the county of Essex, assembled at Ipswich, April 25th, 1776, was 
presented by a Committee of the body, John Lowell, Stephen Choate, and Col. 
Daniel Spottord, of whom any two by vote of the following day, were directed to 
desire to be heard on the floor of the House in support of it. Four days after, the 
town of Beverly chose a delegate to sign the memorial in their behalf, and the 
following day the town of Danvers, after full hearing and due examination of 
said memorial, voted unanimously their concurrence with its sentiments, so that 
the whole body of the county, then far the most populous in the Commonwealth, 
idvaneed its opinion. when Judge Lowell was admitted to address the House in 
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its support. You will, gentlemen, excuse an extract from their language, simple, 
energetic, and fit to bear comparison with any later exhibition of principles; “ If 
representation is equal, it is perfect; as far as it deviates from this equality, so far 
it is imperfect, and approaches to the state of slavery ;—and the want of a just 
weight in representation is an evil nearly akin to being totally destitute of it. 
An inequality of representation has been justly esteemed the cause which has in a 
great degree sapped the foundation of the once admired, but now tottering fabric 
of the British empire; and we fear, that if a different mode of representation 
from the present is not adopted in this colony, our Constitution will not continue 
to the late period of time, which the glowing heart of every true American now 
anticipates.” 

‘‘ In the early period of our settlement,” the Memorial proceeds, “ when thirty 
or forty families were first permitted to send each a representative to the General 
Assembly, there can be no doubt, but the proportionate equality was duly adjust- 
ed; nor is there much more doubt but that, as just an equaiity took place in the 
several corporations of the British empire, when the rule was first established 
there. That striking, that unjust disproportion, which fills us with disgust and 
detestation, has arisen in Britain chiefly from the great increase of numbers and 
wealth in some places of that empire, and a decrease in others, and continued 
from a blind attachment to the forms of authority in some, and a wicked disposi- 
tion in others, who found an effectual way to turn this inequality to their own 
advantage, though to the destruction of the state.” 

« We cannot realize, that your Honors, our wise political fathers, have adverted 
to the present inequality of representation in this Colony, to the growth of the 
evil, or to the fatal consequences which will probably ensue from the continu- 
ance of it.”’ 

‘“* Each town and district in the Colony is by some late regulations, permitted to 
send one representative to the General Court, if such town or district consists of 
thirty freeholders and other iuhabitants qualified to elect, if of one hundred and 
twenty to send two. No town is permitted to send more than two, except the 
town of Boston, which may send four. There are some towns and districts in the 
Colony, in which there are between thirty and forty treeholders and other inhabit- 
ants qualified to elect only ; there are others besides Boston, in which there are 
more than five hundred. The first of these may send one Representative, the 
latter can send only two. If these towns as to property are to each other in the 
same respective proportion, is it not clear to a mathematical demonstration, that 
the same number of inhabitants of equal property in the one town, have but an 
eighth part of the weight in representation with the other? and with what colora- 
ble pretext we would decently inquire.” 

Atter proceeding to prove by parallel cases from various parts of the country 
the superior weight of a less proportion of numbers than would be found in the 
towns which present this Memorial, in the ratio of five to one, this paper con- 
cludes :—“ If a new system of government, or any material alteration in’ the old, 
is to be in the contemplation of the next general Assembly, is it not fitting that 
the whole community should be equally concerned in adjusting this system? The 
many evil consequences that will naturally and must inevitably arise from this in- 
equality of representation, we trust we need not attempt to mark out to a wise 
and free House of Americans,—the delineation would be disagreeable as well as 
indecent. Nor would we arrogantly suggest to your Honors the mode of redress. 
We confide in your wisdom and justice, and if an equality of representation takes 
place in the Colony, we shall be satisfied, whether it has respect to numbers, to 
property, or to a combination of both.”’ 

The Memorial being referred to Major Hawley, Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Partridge, Mr. 
Phillips, Col. Brooks, Col. Freeman and Col. Orne, an Act was passed in conse- 
quence, on the 4th of May, materially changing the effect of the obnoxious statute 
of the preceding year. By the new act, towns having two hundred and twenty 
freeholders and other inhabitants qualified, might send three representatives; hav- 
ing three hundred and twenty, might send four, and so in proportion. This hasty 
legislation answered the purpose of curing the evil of inequality, but it increased 
the evil of repletion. In the new General Court, May 29th, 1776, the number of 
representatives was two hundred and sixty, double the amount ever known to vote 
in the House for one hundred and forty years previous to 1774. It then seemed ex- 
cessive, nor could the hall of the State House accommodate such a crowd. Bos- 
ton had twelve members; and, on the third day of the session, motion was made 
to discharge the members from Boston and other towns, who had sent a larver 
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number than they were before empowered to elect. Though this motion could 
not be sustained in the very face of the law passed a few days before, yet great 
dissatisfaction spread in many parts of the community. 

On the 17th of September, 1776, a resolve was passed, calling on the several 
towns to hold meetings, and consider of the question, whether it was the desire of 
the inhabitants that the General Court shonld make a constitution or frame of gov- 
ernment. I have seen the returns from one hundred and sixteen towns, but pre- 
sume that many others are mislaid or lost, among which are those of several of 
the principal in the state. More than two to one made an affirmative reply; but 
the reasons against the measure seem to have been so strong, as to outweigh with 
the Legislature the voice of the majority. Boston, at a meeting on the 1th of Oc- 
tober, continued to the 16th, voted, unanimously, nay, giving reasons, because it 
is a matter of great concernment, and requires great Sdliberation and advice and 
information from every quarter. Some towns voted yea, if the Council and House 
should unite in drawing the frame of government ; others, nay, if such union were 
had, but yea for the House alone. Almost the whole County of Worcester, and 
several towns in other parts inland, were decidedly against the meastire, on ac- 
count of the present representation being so unequal, and because, also, it was not 
chosen for such service. Where dissent was expressed, reasons were usually giv- 
en at great length. Among those of the town of Petersham, is this;—* the late 
alteration of representation must enlarge the House to so enormous a size that it 
must be very unwieldy.” 

That General Court had wisdom enough to do nothing more, than to pass on 
the 5th of May, 1777, a resolve, which, after reciting, “ that the happiness of man- 
kind depends very much on the form and constitution of government they live 
under, and that the only object and design of government should be the good of 
the people, are truths well understood at this i , and taught by reason and expe- 
rience very clearly at all times,” and “that having duly considered the advanta- 
ves of forming, as soon as may be, a new constitution of government, and con- 
ceiving it to be the expectation of many, that we should recommend the most 
suitable method for effecting this valuable and important purpose,” proceeds “ that 
it be and hereby is recommended to the several towns and places in this State, 
empowered by the laws thereof to send members to the General Assembly, that, 
at their next election of a member or members to represent them, they make choice 
of men, in whose integrity and abilities they can place the greatest contidence ;— 
and, in addition to the common and ordinary powers of representation, instruct 
them, in one body with the Council, to form such a constitution of government 
as they shall judge best calculated to promote the happiness of this state, and when 
completed, to cause the same to be printed in all the Boston newspapers, and also 
in hand-bills, one of which to be transmitted to the Selectmen of each town, or the 
Committee of each plantation, to be by them laid before their respective towns or 
plantations at a regular meeting of the inhabitants thereof, to be called for that 
purpose, in order to its being by each town and plantation duly considered ;—and 
a return of their approbation or disapprobation to be made into the Secretary's of- 
fice of this state, at a reasonable time to be fixed on by the General Court, speei- 
fying the numbers present in each meeting, voting for, and those voting against 
the same ;—and if upon a fair examination of the said returns by the General 
Court, it shall appear that the said form of government is approved of by at least 
two thirds of those who are free and 21 years of age, belonging to this state, and 
present in the several meetings, then the General Court shall be empowered to 
establish the same as the Constitution and form of government of the state of 
Massachusetts Bay, according to which the inhabitants thereof shall be governed 
in all succeeding generations, unless the same shall be altered by their own ex- 
press direction, or that of at least two thirds of them. And it is further recom- 
mended to the Selectmen of the several towns, in the return of their precepts for 
the choice of representatives, to signify their having considered this resolve, and 
their doings thereon.”’ 

As it appeared by the returns, that a majority of the people had, in conformity 
with this project, chosen representatives with the power to prepare a draft of a 
Constitution, a Convention of the members of the House and of the Council, then 
newly chosen, was formed during the first session of the General Court, on the 
17th of June, 1777, when a Committee was appointed of one from each county, 
and an additional number ot five chosen at large, by written vote. With the ex- 
ception of Dukes and Nantucket, neither of which had then any member present, 
the selection of the counties was, as follows: Thomas Cushing, John Pickering, 
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James Prescott, John Bliss, George Partridge, Daniel Davis, Robert T. Paine, 
Joseph Simpson, Seth Washburn, oonuich owell, John Taylor and John Bacon. 
The five additional members, James Warren, Azor Orne, Noah Goodman, Isaac 
G. Stone, and Eleazer Brooks, were chosen next day. The Convention continu- 
ed, by adjournments from time to time, until the — meeting on the 11th of 
December following, the Committee reported. uring this long period, the 
Committee, which assembled on the 19th of June, having Mr. Cushing for its 
Chairman and Mr. Pickering for Clerk, appear to have labored assiduously every 
working day till the 5th of July, and also the twelve first days of September, and 
two or three days in December, before the report was matured. Of their Journal 
I have been favored with a copy. ‘When the report was received by the Conven- 
tion, it was ordered to be printed under direction of the Committee, the printer 
directed to suffer no copy to be taken from his office, but to deliver the whole, 
300, together with the original, to the Clerk for the use of the members, and that 
the printer be under oath to print no more than the number aforesaid, and that he 
tweek up and distribute the types in presence of one of the Committee, and that 
no member be permitted to Live a copy or suffer a copy to be taken by any per- 
son who does not belong to the Convention. We may well be excused for smil- 
ing at this anxiety of our fathers to keep so invaluable a secret, as the draft of the 
fundamental law, which was to control every man, woman and child of this hap- 

y community, as well as the stranger within their gates. The Convention ad- 
journed to the 15th of January, 1778, from which date to the 5th of March, the body 
was regularly employed in discussion and amendment of the report. It was very 
materially changed by additions and alterations, of none of which it may seem 
necessary for me, gentlemen, to speak; as the result of this grand deliberation 
was sent out to the people, in the form which you may find in the appendix to 2d 
volume of Bradford’s History of the Commonwealth. 

Much more interesting to you is the treatment that this long polished draft of 
the supreme law received from the people. Instead of a majority of two thirds in 
its favor, made requisite by the resolve under which the Convention acted, it was 
rejected by the proportion of five to one; and to us, who have enjoyed the felici- 
ty of a constitution so much more perfect, it may seem remarkable, how so many 
as two thousand votes could have been given for its acceptance. An imperfect 
statement of the returns, embracing those of one hundred and twenty-six towns, 
from the papers of the father of the present Governor of the Commonwealth, af- 
fords me some details. Only a single county, Barnstable, shows a majority, and 
that very small, in its favor. Unanimous votes were given in four towns for, and 
in fifty-seven towns against it. Yet the demerit of this plan would not, I believe, 
have been so generally perceived, had not the same sagacity, which detected and 
denounced the injustice of the scheme of representation in the act of August, 
1775, been again called into exercise. A Convention of Delegates from the towns 
of Salem, Danvers, Wenham, Manchester, Gloucester, Ipswich, Newburyport, 
Salisbury, Methuen, Boxford and Topsfield, was early holden ; and, after debate, 
at an adjournment on the 29th of April, they adopted a series of eightcen resolu- 
tions, each containing a brief exhibition of grounds of objection. They then ap- 
pointed a committee to ‘attempt the ascertaining of the true principles of gov- 
ernment,” applicable to this Commonwealth, “to state the non-conformity of the 
Constitution proposed to those principles, and to delineate the general outlines of 
a Constitution conformable thereto.” At an adjournment on the 12th of May, the 
committee reported. To this report, then accepted, together with the resolutions 
previously adopted, is usually given the honored name ot “the Essex Result ;"’ 
and I am unable to refrain from calling it the most admirable condensation of po- 
litical wisdom, that our country, or perhaps any country in so small compass, has 
ever produced. No man should feel himself authorized to speak definitively of 
our present constitution, as a whole, without maturely considering this broad foun- 
dation of it, laid nearly two years before the superstructure was attempted. Glad- 
ly would I persuade myself, gentlemen, that no essential amendment of our great 
charter will ever be urged by the leading minds of our community, without re- 
currence to its pages for illumination. 

So scarce, however, is this tract become, that perhaps not one in ten who hear 
me has been able to peruse it. For one or two points, therefore, though not the 
most ee the most connected with topics of present discussion, you will, 
gentlemen, undoubtedly be more gratified with extracts than with my humble re- 
marks. In the last number of the North American Review, an eloquent writer 
expresses a doubt of the necessity of two houses of legislation ; whether the plan, 
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uniform in our country in each of the twenty-four republics, rests on “any real 
ground of expediency or convenience.’’ To me, nothing, however, has ever ap- 
peared so absolutely indispensable to the foundation of a republic, except, indeed, 
the independence of a judiciary, and this part of the foundation would be likely 
soon to give way without the other. On this topic, the wisdom of the dead speaks 
in the Essex Result. “The legislative power must not be trusted with one as- 
sembly. A single assembly is frequently influenced by the vices, follies, passions 
and prejudices of an individual. It is liable to be avaricious, and to exempt itself 
from the burdens it lays upon its constituents. It is subject to ambition, and after 
a series of years, will be prompted to vote itself perpetual. The long Parliament 
in England voted itself perpetual, and thereby, for a time, destroyed the political 
liberty of the subject. Holland was governed by one representative assembly an- 
nually elected. They afterwards voted themselves from annual to septennial ; 
then for life ; and finally, exerted the power of filling up all vacancies, without 
application to their constituents. The government of Holland is now a tyranny, 
though a Republic.” 

“The result of a single assembly will be hasty and indigested, and their judge- 
ments frequently absurd and inconsistent. There must be a second body to revise 
with coolness and wisdom, and to control with firmness, independent upon the 
first, either for their creation or existence. Yet the first must retain a right to a 
similar revision and control over the second.’’ This is the sound doctrine of 
checks and balances, as necessary, it is usually thought, in the portion of the ma- 
chine, called the legislative, as in the combination of the whole organs of the 
body politic. 

On the question of representation in the more numerous branch, which has al- 
ways been the most difficult part of our mechanism to adjust, which was not less 
unfortunately managed by the convention of 1777, than other portions of its plan, 
and to which you are compelled by circumstances to give your attention, you will 
be pleased with the views of this powertul state paper, however hard it may be to 
reconcile them with our favorite speculations, or the precepts of later experience. 
** The rights of representation should be so equally and impartially distributed, 
that the representatives should have the same views and interests with the people 
at large. They should think, feel, and act like them, and, in fine, should be an 
exact miniature of their constituents. They should be (if we may use the expres- 
sion) the whole body politic, with all its property, rights and privileges, reduced to 
a smaller scale, every part being diminished in just proportion. To pursue the 
metaphor ,—if in adjusting the representation of freemen, any ten are reduced into 
one, all the other tens should be alike reduced ; or if any hundred should be re- 
duced to one, all the other hundreds should have just the same reduction. The 
representation ought also to be soadjusted, that it should be the interest of the rep- 
resentatives, at all times, to do justice; therefore equal interest among the seas 1 
should have equal interest among the body of representatives. The majority of 
the representatives should also represent a majority of the people, and the legisla- 
tive body should be so constructed, that every law affecting property should have 
the consent of those who hold a majority of the property. The law would then be 
determined to be for the good of the whole by the proper judge, the majority, and 
the necessary consent thereto would be obtained ; and all the members of the state 
would enjoy political liberty, and an equal degree of it. Ifthe scale, to which the 
body politic is to be reduced, is but a little smaller than the original, or, in other 
words, if a small number of freemen should be reduced to one, that is, send one 
representative, the number of representatives would be too large for the public 
good. The expenses of government would be enormous. The body would be 
too unwieldy to deliberate with candor and coolness. The variety of opinions 
and oppositions would irritate the passions. Parties would be formed and factions 
engendered. The members would list under the banners of their respective lead- 
ers ; address and intrigue would conduct the debates, and the result would tend 
only to promote the ambition or interest of a particular party. Such has always 
been in some degree the course and event of debates instituted and managed by a 
large multitude.” 

After the rejection, by so powerful a majority, of the plan of the convention, sub- 
mitted in 1778, the General Court passed on February 20, 1779, a resolve, direct- 
ing the citizens of the Commonwealth in their several towns, on or before the last 
Wednesday of May next, to consider and determine the two questions; “ first, 
whether they choose at this time to have a new constitution or form of govern- 
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ment made ;” second, “ whether they will empower their representatives to vote 
for the calling a state convention, for the sole purpose of forming a new Constitu- 
tion,” provided the first question were answered aftirmatively by a majority. 

When the returns showed a large majority in favor of these propositions, a re- 
solve passed, June 21, 177), recommending choice of delegates to meet at Cam- 
bridge on the Ist of September following. From the blessed deliberations of that 
venerable body, then asseinbled and continued by adjournments to March 2, 1750, 
proceeded our Constitation. It was accompanied with an Address, explanatory of 
most of its provisions, and furnishing a key to their construction. An adjournment 
by the Convention to the first Wednesday of June after, was had to receive the 
returns of votes from the several towns on the respective parts of the solemn in- 
strument, the body having determined, unless two thirds of their constituents were 
in favor, to alter the draft in such manner as to make it agreeable to that propor- 
tion of the voters. In their primary assemblies, the people expressed by the re- 
quisite majority their approbation of all parts of the instrument, and empowered 
the Convention to fix the time for its inception and organization of all its depart- 
ments. You well know, that this time was the last Wednesday of October in that 
year. Some who hear me were fortunate enough to live at that time, and what a 
fund for reflection have they on the wonderful improvements which have attended 
our social condition in almost uninterrupted succession to this moment. Many of 
us remember the date of fifleen years, which was in the instrument itself fixed 
upon for ascertaining, by the people’s votes, their sentiments on the necessity or 
expediency of revising the Constitution, in order to amendments, and the great 
degree of unanimity then expressed against any change. 

For the long trial of your patience, gentlemen, in listening to this minute rela- 
tion, an apology might be necessary, had not you selected the subject. You plan- 
ned the voyage, and directed the pilot to transport you through no verdant isles, 
nor along coasts, where you could be exhilarated by 

“ Sabwan odors from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest.’ 

But the expedition will not have been unprofitable, if you return with a just sense 
of the difficulties of arranging a complex system of civil polity, a grateful reve- 
rence for the founders of our admirable Constitution, and a fixed resolution to do 
what in you lies to perpetuate its principles and extend their blessings. In the 
government of a state, recollection of old truth is nearly as valuable as discovery 
of new. 

Perhaps I ought not to close without modestly urging you to observe, that the 
most likely provisions to excite opposition in any arrangement of our affairs, from 
the earliest date, were those relative to representation. Either inequality in the 
relative weights, or irregularity in their adjustment, or the unnecessary expense 
of their pay, has, with little exception, been always observable in this part of our 
machinery, for above one hundred and ninety years. At the beginning, every 
town was allowed three deputies, but, in five years, the number which seemed too 
large, when it reached thirty-three, was reduced to two for each. The expense, 
though it included only the diet of members, was a heavy burden on the treasury, 
but for several years after the house was not fuller. By the great increase of Bos- 
ton forty years later, it was permitted to claim one more deputy. In the charter 
of William and Mary, two were allowed to all towns; but the right being then 
granted to the Legislature to fix it for the future, one of the earliest acts was to re- 
strict towns having but a certain number of freeholders to one representative, al- 
lowing larger ones two, and Boston alone four. The several towns paid their own 
members, as you will find in the statute, passed when all enjoyed equally the priv- 
ilege of two; and they frequently exercised but half their power, and sometimes 
declined its exercise altogether for many years in succession. One of the great- 
est contests in the House, in the early times under the new charter, was decided 
in 1694, by twenty-six votes against twenty-four, and yet this was about represen- 
tation. In the agitating period between 1762 and 1773, you will observe the two 
parties amount to one hundred and ten and upwards; but no question ever taken 
called for more than one hundred and nineteen, except once, when Governor Hutch- 
inson observes upon the magnitude of the interest having drawn one hundred and 
thirty. In May, 1774, the last session under the charter, when the revolution, so 
long preparing by both mother country and Province, was instantly impending, 
the complete returns in the journals show one hundred and forty. The first House 
under the present Constitution, had two hundred members ; for the fifteenth house, 
and the year of its being put upon trial by the grand inquest of the people, one 
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hundred and sixty-five representatives were returned. About as many constituted 
the House, I think, only seven or eight years since. Equal laws on important 
subjects were not less likely to be proposed and adopted in such assemblies, than in 
the great congregation we have sometimes seen within these walls. Twenty years 
ago | had the honor of a right to a seat here, when the representatives were above 
seven hundred ; and one town favored the Commonwealth with its delegate, 
whose constituents were so few, that, had an equal proportion through the state 
been allowed to show equal kindness, the number would have exceeded five thous- 
and three hundred.* A stranger might have been astonished at the manner in 
which the door-keeper performed his anxious duty, and he would, perhaps, have 
irreverently said, that the members had been subjected to the treatment, which 
carcases undergo from the Inspector General of Provisions. 

Yet the irregularity of our exercise of the great franchise is still more discordant 
with the adequate theory of the Republic than this occasional assembly of an un- 
wieldy mass. At one time the local interest, upon which great excitement was 
felt in Berkshire, which is equal to little nore than a twentieth of the state, brings 
here four times its just ratio of members, if the residue be counted. Six or eight 
sessions after, the troops of Bristol outnumber all those from West of Middlesex, 
whose quota for the levy should have been five-fold greater. Partial legislation 
may be feared in such circumstances. 

While the expense was kept down by the annual tax-act calling on the sev- 
ral towns for the reimbursement of pay for attendance of their members, ac- 
cording to the elder law, and the construction of the Constitution by contem- 
poraneous authority, continued with only a single exception for forty years, 
the charge on the community of their representation was comparatively small. 
Should these old instalments be now called in, your empty treasury suddenly 
swells with an accumluation of five or six hundred thousand dollars. But, 
probably, no such resort will be had; for the argument is very strong, that 
the member elected by a town becomes the representative of the Common- 
wealth, and the common treasury should disburse for this as for any other 
common service. It is a very general sentiment, that, in this particular, our 
Constitution, if it does not, ought to permit the charge without qualification 
of repayment. As then the Commonwealth ought to provide for payment of 
these servants, it has a right, undoubtedly, to regulate the number of servants it 
will employ. Nobody denies this right, but great diversity of opinion arises on 
the first proposition for its exercise. One thinks there should be a numerous rep- 
resentation to regard all the interests of this happy Commonwealth, and that one 
member should come for every fifteen hundred inhabitants; another proposes the 
ratio of two thousand ; another, that of three thousand ; another four, and another 
five thousand. So it is assumed, that one hundred and twenty, one hundred and 
fifty, two hundred, three hundred and five, or four hundred and seven would be 
the just number of the House of Representatives on the respective bases of math- 
ematical equality. Yet it is quite out of the question to apply this numerical pre- 
cision between representatives and constituents. And if it were possible, it would 
be extremely unwise. For if your supreme law fixed the quota of two thousand 
persons as entitled to one member, hoping that three hundred and five would not 
be too large, it would be doubled in a very few years. The life of the constitution 
of the republic is not to be degraded to the standard of human breathing time, of 
“ few days and full of trouble.’ Let us do honor to principles that will outlive one 
generation or thirty. When the desirable number of the House is fixed, you 
know the limits of the Commonwealth cannot be extended, though its population 
may well be quadrupled, and, perhaps, admit of indefinite increase. 

Of course, you will not believe, gentlemen, that | descend to the impertinence 
of intruding my private opinion on the interesting topic, to which by the preced- 
ing Legislature and by the annual communication of the Governor of the State, 
you are required to give your attention. On a foriner occasion, some years since, 
the right was exercised among my equals. How that opinion is confirmed, or 
weakened, or modified by experience or consultation with others, it would be in- 
delicate to utter in the presence of so many, my superiors in age, in learning, in 
political sagacity, and every moral and intellectual endowment. One thing you 
will pardon me for expressing, that however great may be the ability of those 
before me to exceed any the most devoted services of mine to the Constitution, 

* In the diminution of the state, by the loss of Maine, the relative weight of Heit has increas 


ed. Instead of one five thousand three hundred and twentieth, it is now one three thousand and 
eightieth of the whole. But it has had no representative since, and, | presume, never had betore 
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none can go beyond me in heartiness of admiration of it. Blind attachment only 
could assert, that it is perfect; but judicious affection would gladly remove the 
little excrescence, straighten the slight crook, and extract the thorn, which indeed 
diminishes not its vital strength, though it sometimes awkwardly affects its car- 
riage. Of one thing we may be sure, that no success in binding its limbs, to en- 
sure an unequal growth of one part, and withering of another, will be lasting. 
This has been attempted, and the ligaments have been burst, like the green 
withes of Sampson. Equality of rights the people will have, and wo be to the 
intriguer who thinks to blind them with a temporary advantage arising from the 
sacrifice of justice to expediency. The very portion of the community whose 
local benefit was pretended to be subserved by the offence, would unite with the 
injured in pouring scorn upon the offender. Artifices to rule a om eed by a 
minority, with the sanction of forms of law, will forever be unavailing here ; they 
will roll back, like the stone of Sisyphus, and crush the impious designer. Even 
a mistake in legislation must be corrected, or ignorance will, in hiding behind it, 
after its character is exposed, become chargeable as intended deception. For the 
counterfeiting of a bank note, and the attempt to pass it, after ignorantly receiv- 
ing, yet now knowing its baseness, you have slightly discriminated in the appor- 
tionment of punishment. Clean hands and pure hearts, and no other, are fit for 
the worship in this temple. If you would have the constitution enduring as the 
hundred hills of Massachusetts, you must be governed by motives, in administer- 
ing it, as pure as the breezes of heaven that sweep over them. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A VILLAGE. 


Ture Prince of Benevento, who is more commonly called Talleyrand, 
has said that an American village is a practical analysis of the origin 
of states and empires. Men meet there in perfect independence, and, 
entering into the social compact, reserve all their natural rights, with 
the slight deduction that is necessary to cement the social fabric. 
Talleyrand’s figure has, however, a better application in Illinois than 
in Massachusetts, where the social system has been long established. 
A New-England village (thus a township may be called, as a village is 
its head) is a more perfect democracy than ever existed at Athens; no 
member has greater privileges than another, and if he has more estima- 
tion or influence than another, it comes from superior prudence, knowl- 
edge, or usefulness, which things have weight even in the savage state. 
In all communities that were ever known, there is this sort of aristocra- 
cy, not defined or acknowledged by law, but yet certain and inevitable 
in practice. ‘The very titles in a village government, are those that 
denote the body of the people as well as the persons of the magistrates ; 
for what are the Selectmen, those grave, conscript fathers, but individ- 
uals chosen, as their title indicates, from their equals, the mass of the 
inhabitants? Their tenure of office is but slender, and even if they 
do well, the electing sovereigns will not uphold them long in their 
high places, lest honors and power should inflate them, and raise them 
in their own estimation above their peers. ‘There is, indeed, only one 
dignitary in a village whom men will call master, (though custom has 
sanctioned greater abuses ;) this is the learned man who administers 
the birch, and presides over the school. In some sort he is a master ; 
and one of his class has said that he is ruler in the parish. “ [rule the 
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boys,” said he; “‘ they lead the mothers, and these govern their hus- 
bands.” Qui regit per alium regit per se. 

But it is not politic or safe, for any Dyonisius of the school-house 
to inflict punishment on his temporary subjects ; the Magister must do 
more by flattery than flogging ; it is a free country, and stripes are for 
slaves. If little Tommy is gently scourged for lying, he has the satis- 
faction of seeing the torment retorted in another and a less tolerable 
shape upon the pedagogue. The mothers make common cause, for 
the darling of each one is liable to this tyranny; and the schoolmaster 
now finds that the wives may persuade, if they do not govern the hus- 
bands. It clamor, a clamor arises, the cause is investigated, the testi- 
mony of the flogged is trusted, and the master dismissed as an unfeel- 
ing and barbarous savage, who knocks his scholars down, or flays them 
alive. 

If the master is so gentle or so shrewd, that he will find some sub- 
stitute for punishment, he may get along well, as the phrase is, though 
his scholars do not; he has only to say to all parents, that their own 
children are the best in school, and his representations will need no 
proof, and he will want no friends. 

But confinement of a boy in school is worse than imprisonment for 
debt ; it is a bad system, that has come down from the dark ages ; it is 
a remnant of monastic discipline, that unhappily survived the reforma- 
tion. Who, when he becomes a man, can endure Horace, and Virgil, 
till he has forgotten where and how he made their acquaintance? It 
is inhuman, and it should be felonious, to inflict upon a joyous boy 
this direful impressment ; to compel the reluctant urchin to leave the 
sun and sky, the rustling leaf and nodding flower, the waving wood 
and the babbling brook, for the dungeon of a school-room ; the Bastile, 
the Black Hole of letters, where he must fix his eyes upon strange 
characters that dance before them, while his thoughts are wandering 
where the winds are blowing and the birds are singing. 

It is a pleasure for a hypochondriac to see the dismissal of a school. 
There is a simultaneous shouting, and a dancing for joy. Whence 
arises it?’ There is no actual good before the poor children, that they 
should exult—there is only the negative, or the relief from the depres- 
sion of soul and spirits which comes from confinement and tasks, that 
may, indeed, be tolerable, but is always irksome. The very curs of 
a neighborhood sympathize in joy with the prisoners released; and 
Burns’s Caxsar was but a representative of his race, when he rejoiced so 
much in the gambols of the children. 

My heart has been so fain to see them, 
That I for joy hae barkit wi’ em. 

It is a thousand pities that knowledge is not inherent in us like in- 
stinet, and that a boy should not have as much appetite for his lesson, 
as for his supper. Some philosophers, indeed, have blended the two 
principles, as in Scriblerus; and a few boys, like bookworms, have 
eaten their way to science ; but these are favored beings—pauci quos 
equus amavit Jupiter. This is traveling on a railway to knowledge, 
with streamers waving from the car. But to study, before we can 
comprehend knowledge, to commit things to the memory, that cannot 
be held by the understanding, to struggle in the hedge, before we can 
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see the garden on the other side, this is so great a price to pay for 
knowledge, that boys have but too much excuse for preferring ignorance. 

Yet, after a lapse of time, there is pleasure in the remembrance ; we 
forget the struggles of reason against grammar, and the reluctance 
of the imagination to association with the mathematics. We forget 
the lesson, the recitation, and the rod, and remember only our com- 
rades. Of a few, as Johnson says, “thus presented to my mind, 
let me indulge the remembrance.” ‘The master, that tall and lank 
young man, that bent forward like a bow, is, after the lapse of twenty 
years, no less than Judge of Probate, and he has flocksenough to stock 
the pastures of a patriarch. He stoops in his gait no longer, for his 
honors and his mutton have made him so capacious in front, that he 
must of necessity throw his head and shoulders back, to balance the 
ponderous weight before. Doubtless Falstaff was as straight as a wand, 
if not so slender. He was so upright that be bent backwards, and 
could not see his own knee. Even so it is with Judge Gobbleton: he 
wears a queue, and, though it hangs down as straight as a mason’s 
plumb, it touches neither back nor shoulder. 

Of the scholars, few ‘“‘ have grown so great” as the master, in per- 
son, honors or estate. ‘The prettiest girl in the school, and she was 
truly a gentle spirit, is in that worst abode of misery, the poor-house. 
Four years have of an angel made a demon. Her husband fell be- 
neath the subtle enemy, which it is the end of ‘Temperance Societies 
to resist; but this is a common occurrence ; were it not, society would 
rise as one man against the evil. Were some new poison to be intro- 
duced, as the Banque from the east, that would debase and extinguish 
the mind before it destroys the body, no penalty would be thought too 
severe for vending it; no precautions too great for obstructing the 
course of its ravages. But familiarity reduces our estimate of moral 
evils, as well as of personal dangers. So did it with the poor girl. 
There is none but one from the dead, who could describe the wrestling 
of her husband with his demon, before he lay down a quiet and unre- 
sisting victim. But both fell; though for a while she was a picture of 
care, and no means that tenderness could devise were omitted by the 
wife to reclaim the husband. By degrees she began to reconcile her- 
self to necessity, and, perhaps, to believe that what she so constantly 
saw in one well beloved, was less evil than it appeared before it had 
invaded the sanctuary of her home. Perhaps she was so shamed by 
the fall of him who should have protected her from evil thoughts, even 
as he would have kept his own eyes from Hubert’s irons, that despera- 
tion led her to the same precipice ; but however it was, she is at this 
moment, (for this is no idle tale, or uncommon thing,) as much degrad- 
ed as intemperance and vice can make her. 

Another “ pride of the village’? has had better fortunes; she has 
not, indeed, escaped care, but she has avoided stain. It was the first 
time that I] was fully sensible how much time had changed my own 
features, when I saw in her’s, how the dimples were converted to 
wrinkles. But the eye was bright, and the spirit unchanged. If, as 
Dante supposes, our form and features shall be moulded, in the higher 
world, from our affections here, and that the good will be beautiful, 
she will be of surpassing beauty. 
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Of the boys, there were two who were cronies inseparable. They 
were seldom found over a book from choice, nor was it ever needful to 
move them to mischief by compulsion; they were always sufliciently 
inclined. When an unlawful act was committed, it was seldom unfair 
to impute it to one of these. Learning was not, of course, their favor- 
ite pursuit, and when the choice was presented to them between the 
rod and the book, they have sometimes manifested a preference for the 
rod. The art of printing was to them the most annoying of all arts, 
and to read was less tolerable than to work. Of these two comrades, 
one is in the Penitentiary for life, and the other commands as good a 
ship as ever passed the Cape of Good Hope. Love never made in 
Cimon such a transformation as resolution and labor have made in 
Captain F****, It was in his thirtieth year, that he determined to 
expend the hard earnings of several years of toil, at one of those schools 
with sounding names and small advantages, called academies. His 
utter ignorance made him the butt of the mere children of the school ; 
but derision is a greater stimulus than praise. In one year he made 
advances little short of the progress of Gifford, when he left the school 
for the adventurous life of a sailor, which he commenced, as the phrase 
is, ‘* before the mast.” In two years he was the commander of the 
good ship in which he first sailed, and there is no better seaman, and 
there are few more intelligent men. But he is entitled to higher com- 
mendation ; his brothers, who were the vagabonds of the village, and 
of whom it was once unsafe to predict a good life or a natural death, 
he has animated with his own spirit, and of a family of seven, there is 
not one that has not become a new and respectable man—or boy, for 
several sre yet young. Few men know how much of good they can 
do in their own little circle; for there it must be done, or nowhere. 
Merit, as Johnson says of life, “‘ consists not in a series of illustrious 
actions and elegant enjoyments;” but in the quiet performance of fa- 
miliar and daily duties, which confer little glory.’ It is easier to die 
like a hero, than to live like a Christian; and when honor shall be in- 
separable from merit, the hero will be the least esteemed. 

Men who have lived in a village, (as well as those who have not, but 
who look into their own hearts) well know that in a small community 
the same passions exist, which disturb the peace of nations. Perhaps 
the flame is more intense, because it is more concentrated, and 
because it has often no outlet. ‘There is no passion that agitates the 
men who agitate the worid, that hath not its throes also in a village. 
Plots, ‘inductions dangerous,” combinations and amalgamations, 
(according to the chemico-political phrase) are the usual means of 
gratifying the two predominant passions, ambition and envy. Perhaps, 
however, there is but one passion; and ambition, when it cannot exalt 
itself, fastens up the skirts of others, that they, too, may not rise. 
These, however, are the foundations of all village politics, and in the 
operations of these small statesmen, private calumny supplies the want 
of a public press. It succeeds for a brief time, as far as to raise a cry 
and defeat an election, but the people of a village are too well ac- 
quainted with each other, and with themselves, to have their judge- 
ment swayed for any length of time, by so common a matter as a tale 
of slander. Popularity is, indeed, a fleeting thing; but so is its re- 
verse, and a man may be often much praised or abused at different 
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times in a year, according to the state of parties. He may be a favor- 
ite because he is a freemason, or he may be denounced for the same 
reason ; or his report among his peers may depend upon any similar 
and passing distinctions. It sometimes surprises a stranger, to hear 
two respectable villagers give a diametrically opposite account of a cit- 
izen; one will praise him, as it is safe to praise but few men, and 
another will revile him in the same proportion. ‘These are consequen- 
ces of the personal considerations that are, in small communities, mix- 
ed up with all general principles, or, at least, with all political, religious 
or other parties. 

This is the pest of a village ;—another is an attempt at gentility, 
which is generally as awkward as a dancing cow. There is an aris- 
tocracy in a small village, but the plebeians have, generally, the better 
polish. ‘They make no pretensions, and their easy civility is better 
than a stiff attempt at politeness. The daughters of the Clergyman, the 
Doctor, and the Merchant, (to give every man his title,) are not so 
graceful, so pretty, or so polite as the lasses of the farm. ‘Their attrac- 
tions are in the inverse ratio of their pretensions. 

It is a great want in a village, and it is the cause of many evils, that 
there are few social meetings that bring the people frequently together. 
It is evident, that when twenty or thirty of them come together on the 
new year, and have a social supper at the tavern, that those who are 
slight friends, become familiar, and that the glow of good feeling thus 
raised, does not subside in a month. Why not have some meetings of 
the kind, so ofien that the feeling would never subside? It is hard to 
legislate upon social intercourse ; yet if the villagers were compelled to 
meet each other once a week, they would be better satisfied both with 
themselves and their neighbors. One man with the tooth-ache, or with 
unquiet thoughts or depressed spirits, passes a neighbor, and he has a 
cloud upon his brow, which the other remarks, and a gloom comes over 
hisown. Men who tive without much intercourse, become suspicious ; 
they will, indeed, forgive readily when they are certain that the for- 
giveness is reciprocal ; but few love another, whom they believe treas- 
ures aught of malice against themselves. If men could search each 
other’s hearts, there would be many feuds reconciled; for it is the 
belief that others do not love us, that checks our own benevolence. 

There is in a village no common place of meeting, but at the public 
fire-side of the inn. ‘The high discourse held there includes all that 
is difficult in morals, religion, law and government. Much talking 
creates thirst, and thirst at an inn perpetuates itself. Men, therefore, 
who seek society at the taverns, sometimes give that in exchange for it, 
which is too precious to be considered an equivalent. 
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RICHARD SAVAGE. 


Tuis is a very dark world; and now and then something occurs, 
which seems to be calculated to shake all our faith in historical testi- 
mony. No story seems to be better known, or to have called forth 
more compassion, than the life of Richard Savage. Born in London, 
the centre of intelligence ; in the higher walks of life; himself a con- 
spicuous person, and living among wits and authors ; his life written 
by Samuel Johnson, one of the most veracious witnesses ever known ;— 
a man of keen discernment, and of the strictest moral integrity. What 
more could you ask for, to enable you to give credit to the story? And 
really, it is somewhat vexatious, after having felt our indignation kindle 
against the Countess of Macclesfield, as a most unnatural mother ; and 
alter having pitied her unfortunate and neglected son, to find that 
these events are mere chimeras; that the whole story is to be reversed ; 
and that Richard Savage was an impostor ; Dr. Johnson a dupe; and 
this unnatural mother an injured woman, who, though not wholly inno- 
cent, is much more sinned against than sinning; and, when she perse- 
cuted her helpless son, was only repelling a fraud, which reverses all 
our sympathies, and changes the whole scale of blame. ‘Truly what 
are we coming to? It will turn out at last, perhaps, that Washington 
betrayed his country, and Arnold was the patriot. Indeed, I have 
some thought of writing the reversed history of the universe, in which 
I shall undertake to show, that Adam was not the first man ; that Cain 


was killed by his murderous brother Abel ; that, of all the women of 


antiquity, Massalina was most chaste ; and, that the world for ages has 
been abused in its judgement, and has misplaced its sympathy im not 
bestowing it on that purest and gentlest of all human beings, Nero 
Claudius Cesar, who ruled the Romans in mercy, and delivered St. 
Paul trom prison. 

An author is, indeed, a wonderful being. No sooner does a man 
take a pen in his hand than he seems to be endowed with a species of 
omnipotence ; he can create and he can destroy ; he can shape events 
to his wish; he can model the witnesses and the court just as he pleases ; 
and, as to his conclusions, the more extravagant they are the easier it 
is to support them. I can only wish that, if our torpid palates must be 
stimulated with pepper, it might be raised on a little garden spot, con- 
secrated to fiction, and not spread over the whole farm, until we can 
raise nothing else for our daily food. What I mean is, if we must have 
something original, I wish it may not be so original as to destroy all 
our confidence in the records of time, or the veracity of man. What 
think you of this plan—taking Plutarch’s lives and writing them back- 
wards ; beginning at a man’s death and pursuing the events of his life, 
until, most logically, we find him in his cradle? In this manner, you 
perceive, the foundation of history would not be shaken, and an air of 
novelty would be thrown over the whole. 

John Galt, Esq. has lately written the Lives of the Players ; for the 
purpose, it seems, of introducing the life of Richard Savage, who was 
not a player; and all this for the purpose of contradicting Dr. Johnson, 
who, eighty-eight years ago, knew less about a cotemporary characterthan 
the said John Galt has discovered in 1831—the second century after 
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Savage was born. So naturally does the evidence increase as the wit- 
nesses decay. It will be recollected by the readers of Johnson, that 
the Countess of Macclesfield had a son by Earl Rivers; in conse- 
quence of which she was divorced from her husband. ‘This fact isenough 
to show that she was a profligate woman, and, therefore, it would be 
no unnatural combination of characters if she should also prove an un- 
tender mother. ‘This son she put out to nurse rather secretly, as is 
often done in such cases, and resolved not to own him. He was edu- 
cated in humble life, as many a noble bastard is in England. The 
mother married Col. Brett; and, probably, though not expecting to 
obliterate all memory of her former divorce, or the causes of it, yet she 
would not be very well pleased to have a living witness of her shame 
about her house, or in the company she frequented. Savage was put 
to learn the trade of a shoemaker; his nurse, who was his reputed 
mother, died ; and, in taking possession of her papers, he found letters 
and other proofs of his real parentage which he had not known before. 
Feeling an ambition to rise from his low state, he resolved to write to 
his mother and claim the relationship. But she repelled him and con- 
stantly shunned his society ; though it does not appear from any good 
testimony that she ever ventured to say that he was not her son. Now 
let me ask, what is there unnatural or incredible in all this? It seems 
to me one of the most probable stories ever told. It was natural that an 
illegitimate child should be put out to nurse ; it was natural that his birth 
should be concealed from him; it was natural that his nurse should 
die and leave testimonials of his true birth; it was natural that her 
reputed son should take possession of her effects; that, when he 
found his true origin, he should seek his parent; and, above all, was it 
natural, that a profligate woman should be enraged and mortified, 
when she found that the child whom she supposed she had concealed 
forever, rose, like a troubled ghost, to revive a forgotten story and 
renew her shame. Here are nothing but the common springs of 
human conduct put in action ; all parts of the story conspire in one 
probable result. The writer of this article is knowing to the case 
of an ingenious youth, who, under similar circumstances, made 
himself known to the guilty author of his being with a similar result. 

But this story seems entirely improbable to the histrionic biographer, 
who has dealt with actors so much that he seems entirely incompe- 
tent to judge of events off the stage. His theory is—that the real son 
of the countess died ; the present Richard Savage was an impostor, 
the son of the nurse to whom the noble illegitimate was committed ; 
and in this way one may account for the horror and aversion with 
which Mrs. Brett always regarded him. I would observe that this 
theory originated not with Mr. Galt. It is suggested by Boswell in his 
Life of Johnson ; although, (mark the progress of historical faith,) in a 
point on which Mr. Boswell is very doubtful, Mr. Galt is very sure. 

Let us in the first place show that Mr. Galt’s theory rests on very 
slender surmises; and, in the second place, that it is impeded with un- 
conquerable difficulties. 

It seems to Mr. Galt most natural to suppose that, when Earl Rivers 
on his death-bed inquired for his son, and was told by Mrs. Brett, his 
former paramour, (whether by letter or message it matters not,) that he 
was dead, it is more natural to believe that this story was true, 
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than that a mother, without motive, should prevent a legacy, which she 
was not to gain herself, from going to her son. Here was a gratuitous 
lie, told by a mother, not in defence of herself, but in enmity to her 
son. But, with all due submission, it seems to me, she had one of the 
most natural motives in the world for telling this lie. She had resolved 
to bring up her son as a tradesman, in obscurity; the will of Earl 
Rivers, with the large legacy of six thousand pounds (for such was the 
sum mentioned by Johnson) must have entirely defeated her plan. It 
must have put new hopes into the head of her son. She was anxious to 
leave the event in oblivion, and here was an accident calculated to 
raise it from the dust, and set the whole story flying through the mouths 
of men. It is in vain to say here that the tale was recorded on the 
journal of the House of Lords ; we all know how soon such records are 
overlooked and forgotten. As to alicentious woman’s scrupling such a 
lie, about her own son, it is certainly within the compass of human de- 
pravity. I strongly suspect that the British nobility are not a very deli- 
cate set of truth-tellers, especially in cases of this kind; and she, who 
had committed one great act of wickedness, might be capable of 
another. It is an illustration of what we have always been told by 
moralists, that great crimes are connected. 

Mr. Galt also thinks that the conduct of Earl Rivers is unnatural. 
He stood godfather for his son—and he wonders that he did not in- 
quire of the Lady Mason rather than Mrs. Brett, concerning the child, 
since he was especially committed to her care. ‘This is certainly very 
superficial. Such a man might easily ask for his son with the careless- 
ness and levity of a man of pleasure, without any very earnest purpose 
of finding him. On his death bed his conscience might be more 
awake; in a word, the conduct of the trio—Lady Mason, Mrs. Brett, 
and Earl Rivers,—which seems so unnatural to Mr. Galt, appears to 
me in perfect accordance with a voluptuous aristocracy ; and I believe 
thousands have read Dr. Johnson’s plain narrative without suspecting 
it had an air of fiction. 

Boswell mentions one or two other difficulties. He did not find the 
name of Savage on the parish register, where it was said by Savage 
himself to have been entered ; and he found that the Countess of Mac- 
clesfield, instead of confessing her adultery, as Johnson related on 
Savage’s authority, made a strenuous defence before the House of 
Lords. Now, if we should grant that Savage was incorrect in some 
circumstances which must have happened before his memory, it would 
by no means invalidate his whole testimony.* These variations from 
fact could hardly have been intentional lies; for we can discern no 
motive for them ; nor do we know with how much confidence Savage 
asserted these points, or on what evidence he supposed them to rest. 


* It appears that the omission of Savage’s name inthe Register of St. Andrew’s parish, Holborn, 
is no proof of falsehood in the story he told of himself. Boswell was not careful in his seareh. 
There is a name on that register which belongs to him. Ina note to the Life of Johnson, by J. B., 


that is, the Rev. J. B. Blakeway, the difficultyis cleared up. *‘* Ann, Countess of Macclesfield, 
under the name of Madam Smitn, in Fox-court, near Holborn, was delivered of a male child, by 
Mrs. Wright, a midwife, on Saturday, the l6th of January, 1696-7, at 6 o’clock in the morning, 
who was baptized on the Monday following, and registered by the name of Ricuarp, the son of 
John Smith, by Mr. Burbridge, assistant to Dr. Manningham’s curate. The Lady wore a mask 
during the time of delivery, &c.”?) This information comes from credence given onthe trial ofthe 
Countess of Macclestield. Contormable to this, Mr. B. found the entry in the Register—* January, 
1696-— 7 Rienarp, son of John Smith and Mary in Fox-Court in George’s-inn-Lane, baptized the 
lath.” So here isa confirmation instead of a contutation of Savage’s storv. ~ce Boswell’s Life 


f Johnson, additional notes, ist vol. London edition of 1221 
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But the most plausible difficulty is the story of the legacy left him by 
Mrs. Lloyd; which it seems difficult to conceive, it is said, that he 
should not have found means of obtaining if he had a legal title.“ If 
there was such a legacy left,’ says Boswell, ‘‘ his not being able to 
obtain payment of it, must be imputed to the consciousness that he was 
not the real person. The just inference should be, that by the death 
of Lady Macclesficld’s child before its godmother, the legacy became 
lapsed, and, therefore, that Johnson’s Richard Savage was an impos- 
tor.’* [Tam not enough acquainted with English jurisprudence to 
know whether it is or is not impossible for a poor man to prosecute his 
right; but I have a notion that some money is as necessary to enter 
the temple of the British Themis as the golden branch was to Aineas, in 
going down to the infernal regions. 

Hoe sibi pulchra suum ferri Proserpina munus 

Instituit— 
There might have been many reasons to deter a poor wretch from con- 
tending in law with a powerful family. 

Now let us turn to the other side of the question—the difficulties 
with which this theory is impeded. 

Let us grant for a moment that Johnson was a simpleton; and that 
Mr. Galt, with his spectacles on, can look through a whole century 
better than Savage’s biographer can see things before his own eyes. 
What shall we say of Pope, who, without the least hesitation, pro- 
nounces Savage to be the son of Earl Rivers?+ What shall we 
say of Sir Richard Steele, of Aaron Hill, of Mr. Wilks, of Mrs. Old- 
field—indeed of all the wits and writers of that age, who seem, without 
the least hesitation, to have received his story as true? Is it not in- 
credible, also, that the family should have heard this story repeated, and 
not once have stepped forward to contradict it! Some of Mr. Galt’s 
reasoning is absolutely unintelligible. For example, he mentions that 
Mrs. Brett was the wife of the Patentee of Drury Lane Theatre; a 
theatre which Savage frequented, and was well acquainted with its act- 
ors. Be it so. What possible purpose can this fact subserve in sup 
porting Mr. Galt’s theory? It only makes it more astonishing that Sav- 
age should tell his story and gain credit among the actors of that thea- 
tre, when the wife of the Patentee might certainly have had the means 
of confuting him if his story was false. In a word, it seems to me to be 
a story which having produced conviction among all the discerning 
men of that age, and having passed for more than half a century 
unquestioned, it is now too late to contradict, without some very pos- 
itive testimony. It cannot certainly be overthrown on any reasoning 
from human probabilities. It is possible, it is true, as father Harduin 
has suggested, that the real works of Cicero may have been lost, and 
the present writings which go under his name, may have been forged 
by the monks of the middle ages. But as these books bear the best 
image of Cicero we have seen, we must continue to receive them as 
such, and suffer the still more brilliant volumes to rest in oblivion. In 
both cases, we are satisfied with the deception. 

There is one other fact mentioned by Boswell, which is worthy of 
notice. Lord ‘T'yrconnel, who was the nephew of Mrs. Brett, it seems 
to be conceded, took Savage into his house, and allowed him a pension 


* Boswell’s Lite of Johnson, Vol. i. p. 184. Ed. et, London. 
i tle is so ealled tia some of the papers or notes connects d with the Dunctad 
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of two hundred pounds a year, on condition of his not writing against 
his mother. Now did he, or did he not, suppose him to be an impos- 
tor? Ifhe did, he certainly took the readiest way to lay his aunt open 
to the constant shafts of a shameless vagabond. It is not common thus 
to bribe silence to a tale which is false. This is a circumstance to 
which Mr. Galt makes no allusion ; he does not even attempt to explain 
Lord Tyrconnel’s motives. 

There are certain laws of probability which we must apply in judg- 
ing of human things ; and, if they deceive us in single instances, there 
isno remedy. It would be one of the strongest instances from which 
to plead the cause of historical skepticism, that we can imagine, if we 
could be persuaded that this biography is false. It is not a complex 
political concern; it is not a battle; but a domesticevent. It happen- 
ed in an enlightened age, and in the centre of information. It is re- 
corded by Johnson ; an author, scrupulous to exactness in his regard to 
truth. Now, if all these events have deceived us, what shall we say? 
Verily we must burn the volumes of history, and, from the consuming 
blaze, derive our only light. 

Johnson was a peculiar man; with great mental powers, with much 
more talent than what would be called genius, he never produced a 
work which can be considered up to the level of his mind. His writ- 
ings are like an aqueduct which remits the water much lower than its 
original source ; much lower than it has power to rise. The reason 
was, his great indolence. He was too lazy to bring all his powers 
into action. <A learned man he certainly was not, though he had the 
good fortune to persuade the literary quacks, by whom he was sur- 
rounded, that he knew whatever was worth knowing. He himself con- 
fessed, that the foundation of all his learning was laid at the grammar 
school; and the confession was true. He was perfect in his Latin 
Grammar ; and in the quantities of Latin verse. But the Greek writ- 
ers, the Latin Historians, Church History, he was very superficial 
in. He gained knowledge easily, and he remembered it long; and 
perhaps no man ever acquired so much, who was so averse to labor. 
I have often thought that he would have written a most excellent his- 
tory of the English nation, if he could have had some assistants at his 
elbow, to have looked out his authorities. His bigotry and his preju- 
dice would have been no abatement to its truth or faithfulness. We 
should always have seen the prospect through the same colored glass, 
and should have known what allowance to make. The readers of his 
book would have always been sailing through the same current, and 
would have known how to allow for lee-way. 

As for Savage, his story is much more interesting than any thing he 
ever wrote. His poetry is rough, unmusical, the most mechanical per- 
formance of that mechanical age. He is often called the unfortunate 
Richard Savage, but certainly there is very little propriety in the 
term; for, in the direct road to misery, he stumbled upon as much hap- 
piness as such a mind as his could possibly expect. He was one of 
those begs whom it is impossible to make happy. With strong 
passions, and no control over them, extravagant, dissipated, and 
headstrong, deeming himself born to be supported by others, and 
making no provision for himselfi—eeccentric and brutal; a drunkard 
and a cut-throat—he seems to have pulled his own miseries upon 
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himself, and to have been a fearful monument of the divine dis- 
pleasure. It is a question whether any pension would have been 
enough to support him; whether he would not have speedily found 
means to dissipate the most abundant estate. Indeed, it is not un- 
likely that he might owe some of the reputation of his genius to his 
vices ; the world is so prone to admire a disproportionate character, 
and to misprize the harmonious workmanship, when all the parts are 
of a piece, that a mixed mind is often estimated beyond its worth. 
The sparks of genius, which are sometimes found in very unwise and 
wicked men, are like blossoms on autumnal trees; beautiful and mag: 
nified, because they are out of season; and each cluster stands almost 
alone. G. 


THE DESTROYERS. 


Sow thick thy flowerets, gentle Spring ! 
The soil is ghastly bare, 

And pour from every balmy leaf 
Thy sweetness on the air; 

Ay, wrap the hills and vales in green, 
Waste all thy perfumed breath, 

The mould is black with crumbling shapes, 
The winds are damp with death. 


Soft as a kiss on lady’s cheek, 
The ripples touch the shore ; 

Tomorrow, and the strangling shriek 
Shall swell the billow’s roar. 

And many an eye that maiden loves, 
The rolling wave shall close, 

And lips that children weep to hear, 
Lie sealed in long repose. 


The scorching sunbeam sears the field 
That gleamed with Autumn’s gold, 
And dying mothers bare their breasts 
To babes whose lips are cold. 
By night the livid Plague went by, 
Scarce was a leaflet stirred— 
Whence came that lone and smothered ery ? 
Why screams the carrion bird ? 


And, thou, the parent and the tomb, 
That rocks and shrouds us all, 

Whose bosom warms our growing limbs 
And veils them when they fall,— 

Beneath the bounding foot of life 
Heaves up thy bursting soil, 

And Pleasure’s wreath is rank and vreen, 
Gorged with thy loathsome spoil. 


The eagle sits upon his cliff, 
And watches for the dead ; 
The worm is coiled beneath the sod, 
pai ‘ 
lhe slumberer’s dreamless bed ; 
The shark is swimming in the wake— 
Nene, none shall lose his claim ; 
Four hands have spread the banquet board- 
Marth, Ocean, Air, and Flame ! O. W. H. 
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MY EVIL GENIUS. 


Orner men’s evil genius may be the inhabitant of their own 
bosoms ; a lurking propensity within the dark and secret tabernacle of 
their hearts ;—such a creature as Dr. Ware defines the Devil of our 
sacred Scriptures,—‘ the evil principle personified ;” but my Evil 
Genius has been a living, substantial, tangible, though mysterious 
creature ; a being of talents and passions truly diabolic, who has been 
for years haunting my footsteps along the path of life, manifesting him- 
self to me bodily at all the crises of my existence, yet always eluding 
my knowledge and search when his errand was done. It seems 
incredible to myself, as I walk out under the bright sunlight, amongst 
the throng of smiling and busy faces, and see how every one of our 
crowds is known to others, and connected by a thousand ties with oth- 
ers around him ;—it seems most strange that there can be, unknown 
to them all, dissevered from them all, a being of bright intellects,—of 
glowing eloquence and giant powers of persuasion ;—one fit to rule 
and govern, though with deadly influence :—one interested at least in 
me, and crossing my path, and at times binding me with the strongest 
spell, and yet the world be all unconscious, unheeding of his exist- 
ence. ‘The noise and dust and confusion of our money-getting age, 
seem to have almost banished romance from real life ;—yet amidst all 
the turmoil of business,—in the matter of fact contest for wealth which 
engrosses so much the million,—there is now and then an incident, 
and now and then a character, which remind us of the twilight period 
of human history,—of the ages of secret and perilous adventure, of 
mysterious and hidden lore, of magic influences, and heart-moving 
romance ; of the age of the Croix Sanglante, the Alchemyst and the 
Astrologer, of the Seer and Magian, of the Trouver and Troubadour. 
Such a character, and so calculated to revive the dusty recollections of 
black-letter times, is my Evil Genius; and thus at variance with the 
dull though noisy monotony of modern life, are the incidents in which 
he figures as the conspicuous actor. 

It was on one of those summer evenings which our vapory climate 
now and then affords, to dazzle and bewilder the emulative artist with 
its gorgeousness of hues and splendor of design ; the sun had gone 
down amidst a congregated host of cloudy banners, which blazed, 
beyond hope of imitation, with his reflected glories, and the day had 
died, like the dolphin, in an alternation and succession of tints, on 
which the eye rested with sickening excess of pleasure ;—I had come 
forth from my dull college room, exhausted with confinement, and lan- 
guid from long inaction, into the free air and exciting breezes of the 
open heavens; the contrast was too great for my wearied mind, and 
my heart revolted at the recollection of what I had been sacrificing, 
and for what; at the thought that [ was throwing away the splendid 
volume and the exciting study of nature, for the dusty tome and dis- 
gusting study of human wisdom ;—the product of minds blinded by 
passion, warped by prejudice, and fettered by ignorance ; the vast, the 
glorious and the free, for the narrow, and dull, and thought-fettering. 
I was in a fit mood to spurn at the collected wisdom of my race, and 
make myself my idol. It was as if long and incumbent mental appli- 
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cation had exhausted within me the divine spark,—had used up the 
intellectual,—and left nothing but the animal part of my nature to Jord 
it over me. While I leaned against the trunk of an aged pine, gazing 
on the evanescent beauties of the sunset, and revolving these thoughts 
—he—he,—my Evil Genius, stood beside me, and though I had never 
before seen him, I felt that he was familiar to me—and that he was to 
be. Ican, even now, often as I have seen him since, doubt the tale of 
my senses, and laugh at myself for being so credulous, so superstitious 
as to fancy that he is any thing to me, or to feel such strange emotions 
in his presence. But it is truth in spite of my doubt ;—reality in 
spite of my sneers. He stood there—a man of less than middle stat- 
ure—remarkable for nothing save perfect elegance of figure and man- 
ner. ‘Is it not splendid,”’—said he, sweeping his arm along the line 
of the western horizon,—‘“ is it not a spectacle on which man could 
gaze forever! And does not the bosom swell to behold it! In vain 
would art labor to imitate the slighest of those beauties which nature 
so carelessly, with so much prodigality, heaps together for her own 
amusement, and the pleasure of those who are wise enough to observe, 
those who will not turn away from the glorious pageantry, to the mean 
and narrow and cramping employment which fools have continued to 
fetter themselves withal, and shackle the crowd around them. Who 
would turn away from these scenes of light, and lite, and liberty,—of 
bounding pulse stimulated by free breezes, and countless splendors, 
and natural pleasures, of wide-sweeping thought, and unchained imag- 
inings, to the dull, deadening, and slavish labor and studies of the closet, 
to the heavy and sleepy atmosphere of books; to the wearing and 
heart-breaking cares and anxieties of busy life ; who would make him- 
self the helot of his race, and be sacrificed for others when he might 
live for himself? You have youth and health and beauty; you have 
proud and free thoughts; you have go/d—and the wide world of 
beauty and pleasure before you; and will you go back to thankless, 
unnoticed, health-destroying study :—to sacrifice yourself in search 
after what is not worth the finding :—in labor for a scornful race who 
will spurn you and your acquisitions ; for fame which comes not till 
death has made dumb the ear which never hears the pleasant story,— 
and for the wreath which but decorates the pall while the brow is all 
cold and ungarlanded beneath !” 

Such was his first address to me, and it flowed awhile into my charm- 
ed ear like the echo of a pleasant song. But as he went on tempting 
me from the path of intellectual effort and patient study, in which | 
had long fortified myself, my mind resumed its tone—rising to the 
challenge, as the war-horse rouses at the trumpet’s clangor ; so that ere 
he was ready to pause, I replied—‘ And what though fame come not 
to the living? What though the world be ungrateful or scornful? 
What though the lessons of recorded wisdom must be learned with 
much toil and wearing labor? ['ame isa bubble, when compared with 
self-respect ; the world’s scorn cannot chill the benevolent heart in its 
labors of kindness; and the wisdom, whose price is time and painful 
study, is cheaply purchased; for it pours enduring pleasures into the 
soul :—prepares it for communion with Him, the Author of all wisdom ; 
and makes our own bosoms an exhaustless mine of intellectual treas- 
ure, which time wastes not and which fails us not till death. TF have 
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gold. But I have mind too, and while gold is the minister of my 
intellectual wants, I shall prize it. What would it be worth, if it but 
pampered the desires, which, animal in their nature, are at war with 
the mind,—with health, and with moral satisfaction? I know that the 
glories of nature are objects on which we can gaze with extacy ; the 
breath of the free wild breeze is delicious ; and the volume of God’s 
material works can always be studied with delight. But loose the 
intellect from its habits of study,—throw mental application to the 
winds,—and riot in the lazy luxury of contemplation alone, and the 
charm of all is lost. The golden pavilions of sunset lose their brill- 
iancy ; nature becomes an unexciting blank ; the rapture of the es- 
caped student, fades into the listless look of the sluggard, and the spell 
which summoned up joy and enthusiasm is forgotten. But he who 
comes from the treasured knowledge of the past, to gaze upon the 
splendors of the present” 

It was exactly there in my rhapsody that I turned round to observe 
how my reply was operating on him, but he was not there. It was his 
first appearance and disappearance, and of course my surprise was 
great. Where had he gone? Could he have sunk into the hill-side ? 
or had he in the twilight concealed himself in that thicket? At all 
events he had gone, and so [ turned on my heel, perplexed, and some- 
what vexed, moreover, and took refuge from my unpleasant meditations 
in books. 

I had been with one of my classmates to the services in Grace 
church on the evening of one of the festivals. We had found seats in 
a dimly lighted corner of the building, where we hoped to be undis- 
turbed by intruders. But after being alone for a few minutes we were 
joined by one of our town acquaintances and a bevy of merry girls, 
his sisters and cousins. I do not pretend to have heard much of the 
sermon, for as I sat by the side of one of the cousins, and as she was 
extremely beautiful and very frolicksome, the thing was impossible. 
She was a perfect witch in her person and manners, and the whole 
evening was to me a bewildering dream. I was then too young and 
raw to take offence at the fun and freedom of a miss of eighteen. 
But when, on parting, she threw her arms about my neck, and kissed 
me, | did fecl very oddly ; my trance was at an end, and disgust fol- 
lowed delight. I have no doubt I vented my feelings in words, for the 
next moment some one at my side laughed so sneeringly. It was he 
again. 

“Ha! ha! ha! thou paragon of beaux!’ said he, as he joined 
me and slipped his arm through my own. ‘“ But pardon me for my 
laugh, for I wish to have a cool argument with you. Why were you 
so annoyed by the salutation of that pretty pair of corals? Is there 
poison in female lips?” ‘No. But she had first violated the sacred- 
ness of worship,—that I felt; and then for her to transgress the most 
imperative law of propriety,—it was too much. Besides, I had joined 
her in the first offence, and was vexed to feel more than half inclined 
to exceed her in the second.” ‘ Are you not sinning against natural 
truth, by these practices of self-restraint? Let me ask you in the 
most friendly manner: for in your destiny I am most deeply inter- 
ested ;—are you not warring against law that is woven into your very 
frame? Has not nature told you her intentions in language too plain 
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to be doubted ;—in the language of impulses, inclinations, and burning 
wishes! Does not her will boil in your blood, and tremble in every 
nerve, and glow in every emotion? And who are you, to sit in judge- 
ment on her, and pronounce her wrong ! What are you, who thus proudly 
scorn her, even at the price of self-denial, and self-torture,—nay, of 
others’ sorrow and regret? Did not the voice of nature urge you to 
return the kiss? did not your will incline to it? and did you not grieve 
her by your disdain ?” 

I was but a boy of nineteen, and is it strange that his sophistry dis- 
turbed me? It was what I would have believed if I could; I had 
often endeavored to make it my creed, and perhaps my principles 
would have fallen before his attack, had not my mind been imbued 
with the lessons which parental lips had taught so faithfully, that now, 
in the hour of temptation, habit could supply the deficiency of judge- 
ment. I attempted to reply, however, and gained firmness as I spoke. 
“7 might tell you,” said I, ‘ that the law of our natures is to be sub- 
jected to the law of God; but lest you should venture to blaspheme 
that, I will reply from nature herself. If impulse pushes me towards 
gratification, there is in my character some principle, call it what you 
will, which tells me whether I ought to obey the impulse. So as I con- 
sult my own interest and happiness, and have seen that when I obey 
the impulse contrary to the dictate of the other principle, the pleasure 
is short, and my mental ease interrupted, and that, when I yield to the 
principle and resist the impulse, the pain of self-denial is short, and the 
approval of my conscience permanent and abiding ; of course, regard to 
my own comfort will teach me to rebel against what you call the law 
of nature.” 

** TIlustrious sage,” said he, in the tone of irony, ‘‘ may you never re- 
alise the prediction of Richard—* so wise, so young, they say do never 
live long.” And so saying he turned back, and walked rapidly away. 

Often afterwards did he meet me, at times when the strength of my 
principles was severely tested by the circumstances in which I was 
placed ; and manifold were his modes of attack, and his devices to 
drive or seduce me from the path of duty. I will not now enumerate 
them—but, after naming some few others, leave him and them without 
farther remark. 

I had, as he once told me, gold; but it took to itself wings. Fire 
and the bankruptcy of my insurers, together with the knavery of some 
other factors, reduced me to extreme narrowness of income; so that I, 
who had never wanted any thing but mastery over the future, was 
obliged to sell what I valued more than all else, my choice collection 
of books, and specimens in natural science, and apparatus; and to 
graduate with almost nothing but my intellectual acquisitions. My 
parents were dead ; I was an only child, and, as they had emigrated 
from Europe, I was almost literally alone in this new world. The 
wide dull world was before me; and so little of sunshine or beauty 
was there in the prospect, that Hope sickened as she flew across it, and 
rested not her wing, till she reached the grave. Oh, how my heart 
sunk, as, the night after my graduation, I stole away from the merry 
meeting of my classmates at their last convivial party, and sought that 
old pine tree, whose shade, by noon or night, was my favorite haunt, 
and there, under a black and scowling heavens, looked forward to long 
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years of want, or dependence, or labors so unceasing, that the mind 
must be their sacrifice. | hoped to meet him—whose recent kindness 
and frequent visits had obliterated the thought of his evil principles— 
him, whom two years before, | had first seen on that same spot. Nor 
did he disappoint me. He came, and his gentle voice soothed the as- 
perity of my feelings, while his words but barbed the arrow that was 
vibrating in my heart. ‘* Your entrance into the free world of action 
is made on a day of storms, and under circumstances of deep sadness, 
my young friend. ‘lhe years you have spent in effort for the display 
of to-day,—how small their effect! how poor their result! Not thou- 
sands nor scarcely hundreds thronged to hear your graduating elo- 
quence ; clouds and vapors canopy the heavens; there are no lights in 
the expanse above us; and so dense is the evening mist, that your noisy 
town sheds not on us a single ray from its thousand lamps. ‘The gold 
which gave you the means of intellectual gratification, and which 
reflected splendor on the talent and acquirements of its possessor, has 
gone to the treacherous elements, or been snatched from you by the 
more treacherous agents whom you trusted; your sun-shiny friends 
look as dull on you as the day on which you part from them; they 
miss not your laugh in the hall of their banquet; your hope of the 
future” 

“Prophet of evil thou needest not be,” replied I, goaded into 
anger by his recital of my miseries, “‘ though thou art the croaker of 
present misfortunes. It is enough for me to paint in the dark colors of 
my own imagination the void before me.” 

“IT speak not of future evil. I speak of your prospects. You are 
intending to engage in that profession which thrives on the crimes of 
society ;—you have,” and his voice was most keenly ironical, “ thick- 
crowded friends who will help you up the steep ascent that leads from 
poverty to competency; from unknown insignificance, to eminence ; 
from the dark valley where you are either disregarded or trampled upon, 
to the summit, whose atmosphere is the chill breath of envy, malice 
and hatred,—or the volcanic vapors of anger and revenge. You are 
loved, no doubt, by many, who will rejoice to smile on you—at a dis- 
tance ; whose hearts will be open to your advances, when it is for their 
own interest; and who will exultin your success when it brings golden 
showers on themselves. Do you not delight to contemplate the splen- 
dors of your coming destiny, and the loveliness of your future path?” 

**My hopes or my fears are in my own bosom. I care not for the 
past ; I care not for the future. I have none to love, and none to live 
for, who love me. Why should I live?” 

I asked the question without suspicion that his purpose was to goad 
me on to self-destruction ; but the tone of his reply aroused me to a full 
perception of his design. 

“Why should you live?’ Because you dare not do otherwise? 
Why should you live? to bear the neglect or abuse of the rascals 
around you; to be the stock of laugh and sneer and insult; to be 
cheated by those whom you love; to grow more and more like the 
beasts with whom you must labor; to be heart-frozen by the cold ele- 
ment of the world, and die slowly through scores of years. ‘ Why 
should you live’ Because you are not Roman enough to die.” 

How strangely did those words affect me! L had followed the dark 
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windings of my gloomy thoughts until they led me to the verge of sui- 
cide, and I stood looking with calmness at the black gulf before me, 
meditating—not the consequences of my leap into it, but the leap 
itself. But when he joined me there, and pointed down into the abyss 
where I had been gazing, and urged my already upraised step,—the 
spell was broken ; | was no longer alone ; my mind swept forward to 
the world beyond, and as he poured his poison into my ear, the before 
forgotten influence of healthful principles returned upon me; I felt 
myself revolting from the deed at which I had so nearly arrived, and 
braced up to despise the cowardice which had made me tremble at 
life; and to resist the temptation. It was as if in dim twilight and 
dreamingly [ had wandered to the precipice over which I could scarce 
stretch my sleepy vision, and whose dangers I thought not of, until the 
thunderbolt had roused me to wakefulness, and the glare of its flash 
revealed the full and tremendous peril of my position. 

* [will live because it is the part of a coward to shrink in the hour 
of trial; because it is the part of manhood to contend bravely against 
and triumph over difficulty, and there is proud satisfaction in the vic- 
tory; because the life I have is given, and must be taken by another 
and not myself; because the world shall feel that I have yet the power 
of doing good; because the great Lawgiver has said, ‘ thou shalt not 
kill.” 

‘** Live on then!” said he, “till you have outlived the existence of 
all your hopes, of all your faculties, of all that renders life tolerable, 
and then—” 

““<¢ Then’ let me die—but not till then.” 


From that time I dreaded his appearance, as the messenger of evil ; 
and in every hour of temptation or trial, trembled lest he might stand 
at my side and overcome my powers of resistance. 1 continued,— 
after an interval which I will not mention—my studies in this city, 
having but exchanged the exact sciences and the literature of the col- 
lege, for the science on which is built the noblest of all professions— 
the science of jurisprudence. ‘The knowledge that I must depend 
entirely on my own efforts for professional success, and the strong de- 
termination to rise in whatever sphere I might be placed, made me in- 
dustrious, and three years passed quietly over me. After entering the 
Bar, I was not entirely destitute of business, but did, notwithstanding 
spend considerable time in waiting for clients. I knew, however, that 
opportunity alone was wanting to make myself known, and after that 
I had no fear. 

Meanwhile sundry acquaintances, of both sexes, whose intelligence 
and agreeable qualities of various kinds I appreciated, demanded of 
me now and then an evening. There was one little circle, in particu- 
lar, in which I loved to visit; so quiet and domestic and social was it. 
One of the favorite family was several years my junior, with a most re- 
markable spirit of inquiry after knowledge, a loveliness of disposition, 
and a pshaw! I loved her, and that was enough. With her, 





what long moon-light rambles I made, and with what unchained free- 
dom of hope did I look forward to a life of happiness! Having 
always considered the social affections, next to religion, the purest 
source of happiness, and having now found one on whom my affections 
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could centre, and would centre, there seemed given me a definite 
object of effort—a distinct purpose to accomplish, which was the aim 
of my every action, and which my conscience united with my choice 
in approving. Youth is said to be the reign of love, and middle life 
the age of ambition ; but in my own case, the two principles were so 
interwoven, that they could not be analyzed, and I was governed con- 
jointly by the tyrants of the two different periods of life. 

I had been out under the balmy influences of a summer twilight and 
evening, with my young friend, and was returning slowly homeward with 
her, along the Beacon Mall, when, just as I had concluded painting 
a very pretty airy castle, in which she was the conspicuous figure, a 
form stepped suddenly from behind one of the trees, and, as it hurried 
by us, uttered, in a voice familiar and terrible to my ear, the simple 
word ** Fool!” We both started at the suddenness of the occurrence, 
and both laughed heartily, (for even then J could so far rein in my 
emotions as to make alarm assume the shape of amusement) at its sin- 
gularity. I dreaded parting from her that night, for I knew that he 
would meet me on my return, and that one emphatic monosyllable had 
taught me what to expect from him. However, bracing myself up to 
the task, aud entrenching myself in strength of purpose and principle, 
I left her—and met him. 

“JT called you fool, and are you not such? With the steep hill of 
your profession to climb; which friends and fortune are absolutely 
necessary to make smooth, and which, with their aid, under common 
circumstances is nearly inaccessible, why have you fettered yourself 
with an engagement that makes your progress towards success doubly 
difficult? Why have you chained yourself down to the sphere in 
which you now move, instead of awaiting the time when you could 
choose from the highest circles of rank and wealth?’ ‘ Your pre- 
mises,” replied I, ‘* are false. Success in my profession must come— 
not from undeserved friendship—but from my own efforts and merit. 
If I have talent, I shall succeed at all events; if I have not, not all 
the friends in the universe could give me that success which I covet. 
If my path toward fortune be somewhat lengthened, by my attachment 
to one who has every thing but that to admire, it is most surely made 
more delightful ;—nay, the final attainment, by honorable means, of 
fortune, is more certain ;—for, as results correspond to greatness of 
efforts, and effort is measured by motive,—the stronger and pleasanter 
the motives, the stronger, more persevering and more successful will 
be the exertions.” 

“ Argued like a lover. But if your ambition tower as high as for- 
merly, you will need immense fortune to bear you onward ; and the 
time which you have to spend in the accomplishment of subsidiary ob- 
jects, if there be a means of saving it, is time thrown away; is so 
much subtracted from the probability of ultimate success. Your tal- 
ents will enable you to command in matrimonial alliance the fortune 
which you need to reach your final object of aspiration. Leave then 
the boyish admiration of beauty,—the childish sentiment which sacri- 
tices the substance for the shadows of life; be manly in action, shrewd 
and cool and calculating in principle and practice; take every meas- 
ure to aid you forward in the bright and ascending path of your ambi- 
ou ; act, in short, like yourself. Do not let the inflamed imagination 
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which builds its castles on the inspirations of a fortuneless girl, lead 
you to self-sacrifice ; but tear yourself from the siren who fascinates, 
and go forward boldly to success and eminence !” 

** And leave my path strewed with the wreck of innocent and con- 
fiding affection ; decorated with violated principles and broken hearts ; 
while I am propelled by the remembrance of the misery I have caused, 
and the vengeance which slumbers awhile for me in the retributions of 
Providence! No! thank Heaven, my ambition is the ambition of 
social enjoyment; of producing happiness; of doing good; of making 
my fellow men rejoice that I am their brother; of a clear conscience. 
Thank Heaven, I have mind enough to appreciate the beauties of in- 
tellect, though ungilded by fortune ; and heart enough to love moral 
excellence, though it shine not in wealth; and principle enough to 
make me adhere to the one whose affections I have sought and found ; 
and whom, in joy or in sorrow, in calamity or good fortune, in youth 
or age, I know will be constant and true.” 

He detained me no longer in argument than to find me immoveably 
resolved on pursuing the course I had chosen, and then left me for the 
time. Again and again have I met him—but never under circum- 
stances which gave me the least hope of discovering his real motives 
for thus persecuting me, or the secret of his power over my feelings. 
Should this meet his eye, he may laugh at the tortures which I confess 
he has inflicted ; but let him also read my defiance of his extremest 
malice. Nor.. 


RARE BEASTS. 


1s it possible that no one in these parts has seen a,Gopher ? 

I have seen a thousand; and some other animals, foo, that are not 
to be found in New-England ; not even in Greenwood’s Museum. I 
cannot bring them to you, reader, and, therefore, I must e’en carry 
you, in imagination, to them. Suppose yourself mounted on a good 
horse, and riding at my side, somewhere between the Mississippi and 
the Missouri, in about forty-four degrees, with a good rifle in your 
hand. “’T is but Fancy’s sketch.” 

Let us ascend that hillock and look abroad upon the prairie. Did 
you think there was so much beef in the world?) ‘The land is alive 
with the creatures that naturalists call Bisons, but which we hunters 
call Buffaloes. ‘There are, at least, twenty thousand in that herd. 
Wark, what a thundering noise they make! They do not bellow so 
in other seasons, but this is their May. 

Look at that noble bull approaching. We have disturbed him, and 
he comes to reconnoitre. Fear not, he will not attack us; at any 
other time he would have made his escape at once. His beard might 
shame a Janizary ; his head would be a treasure to a periwig-maker ; 
the hair is so thick that you see no part of his physiognomy but his 
nose, his eyes, and the tips of his short, strong, black horns. Satan 
could not look more savage. Your horse trembles, and so should [, if 
I did not know the nature of the beast. Give him a shot. Ah, block- 
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head! you have hit him between the eyes,—you might as well have 
fired at the Rock of Gibraltar. Ride, for your life ! 

Now he has gotten my bullet behind the shoulder, he is running in 
his turn. He falls. He is not more than a mile off. I will show you 
how to butcher a Buffalo. His flesh is rank, but his tongue will serve 
our turn, and his marrow bones are delicious. See, the ball has gone 
through the very centre of his heart. It is not singular that he has 
run so far so badly hurt. I have seen many such cases. St. Maurice, 
who is the fellest buffalo-runner in the country, says he once saw a 
bull arise and walk after he had cut out the tongue and taken off the 
skin. But St. Maurice is noted for his dexterity at the long bow. 

If this was a cow, now, I would take away the hump, and convince 
you that Mr. Godman is wrong in saying it tastes like marrow. We 
must leave the carcass to the wolves, who, you see, have been roused 
by the well-known sound of our guns, and are trooping hitherward 
from all points of the compass. It was really a pity to slay this noble 
animal in mere wantonness. It is an awful waste of meat. You cannot 
lift even his head, or his skin. However, it is plain to be seen, from his 
scars, that he was an old, peevish, quarrelsome, unhappy tyrant, and I 
begin to think it was charity to put him out of his misery. 

Now mount your horse and let us ride to yonder little wood ; island, 
we call it, and let us dress our dinner. ‘Take care of that snake! 
Hold! do not kill it. It looks like a rattlesnake, to be sure. It is of 
the same size, figure and complexion, and it makes just such a noise 
as its dangerous relative does. For all that, a hare is not more harm- 
less. It is known by several names. You may call it pine snake, 
prairie snake, or bull snake, as you please. Some say it is excellent 
eating. I know that rattlesnakes are. 

But what is the matter with the Buffaloes? They are fleeing en 
masse. You can see that the females run almost as fast as deer. I 
have it now ; a Grizzly Bear has got to windward of them. Here he 
comes like an antelope. Sauve qui peut! You must put your horse 
to full speed, I can tell you. Pray Heaven, he does not compel us to 
use our guns. If he does, something like a miracle only can save us. 

Stop ; he does not mind us; he follows the Buffaloes. The fellow 
is hungry. Now he overtakes the hindmost bull. Alas, poor Bison! 
See how the bloody Herod strikes him down with one blow of his paw, 
and tears away three of his ribs at the same stroke. No wonder; his 
claws are five inches long, at least. It is all over with the Bison now. 
The bear has feasted his fill, and is making off. Now the danger is 
over, I will tell you that it was not small. It is a good horse that out- 
runs a Grizzly Bear, and the beast is as cruel as he is strong and swift. 
He follows the track of a man like a dog. No danger, no odds, no 
wounds, retard his attack a moment. He braves fire ; which no other 
wild beast does. A ball must scatter his brains to quiet him at once, 
and his face is so sharp that it is very difficult to hit. Besides, his 
forehead is covered with a muscle so strong and thick, that three balls 
out of four will glance from it. So tenacious of life is he, that half a 
dozen shots in a body, often fail to bring him down, or to mitigate his 
ferocity. 

That gray animal, looking out of his hole, is a Badger. You per- 
ceive that he has a white stripe running from his head half way dawn 
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his back, and two more on the sides of his head, which give him a 
droll expression of countenance. He is incredibly strong and hardy. 
I have seen a strong man sieze a Badger by the brush as he was 
getting into his hole, and the creature broke from him, in spite of all 
his efforts, and escaped. A large dog has much difficulty in over- 
coming a Badger on level ground. ‘The animal is perfectly harmless, 
excepting that he makes great holes in the prairie, in which horses 
sometimes break their legs, and throw their riders. His skin makes a 
very enduring upper leather for a shoe. His flesh, too, is eatable, 
when no better can be had. 

As for those rascally Prairie Wolves that you see in such numbers, 
it is “‘ beneath the dignity of man,” as Colonel Bath would say, to men- 
tion them, they are so cowardly. I believe the Prairie Wolf is the 
only animal, with teeth and claws, that will not fight in defence of its 
young. They make their nests in the bare plain. I once robbed one 
of three cubs, before the eyes of the dam, and all she dared do for their 
protection was to howl. Nevertheless, when compelled, the Prairie Wolf 
fights desperately, and dies without a whimper. The larger wolf is 
quite a different animal. When pressed by hunger, he will even attack 
aman. We had one at Lac Au Travers, that we attempted to harness 
with the dogs. ‘The only way we could get the collar on was by hold- 
ing his neck to the ground between the prongs of a pitch-fork, and 
when we had harnessed him, he was so troublesome that we were 
obliged to kill him. The color of this species is usually gray, but 
black and white wolves are not uncommon. The black ones are 
thought to be the most powerful and ferocious. 

Yonder goes a Cougar, vulgarly called a Catamount, a Panther, or, 
worse yet, a Painter. ‘This animal is not often seen so far north. You 
already know the Cougar by report, and have, perhaps, even seen him 
in some menagerie. A lady of my acquaintance, who resides in the 
outskirts of one of our western cities, got a terrible fright from a Cougar 
about five years ago. She slept in an apartment on the ground floor, 
the window of which opened upon a garden. One night, as she was 
about to step into bed, she heard a hard breathing at the window, and 
was immediately aware of a pair of optics, glowing like Lehigh coals 
in perfect combustion. Whether the visiter to whom they belonged 
was brought to the glass by hunger, curiosity, or a softer passion, (the 
lady is very handsome,) she never knew, but at any rate, she had no 
inclination to be wooed “ as the lion wooes his bride.” She kept down 
the woman within her, put on her thimble, and rapped smartly against 
the glass in immediate contact with the beast’s nose. The noise both- 
ered him entirely, and he fled ; but the Jady did not sleep in that room 
that night. In the morning the tracks of a large Cougar were found in 
the garden, and it was apparent that he had reared up to look into the 
window, for he had left the marks of his dirty fore-paws on the sill. In 
the course of the day the mangled body of a colt was found on the farm, 
but the Cougar never came there again. Probably, he had no favorable 
opinion of a place whose hospitality could only afford him horse-flesh. 

What you see, there, in the extreme verge of the horizon, is not a 
forest. Birnam wood is not coming to Dunsinnane. It is a herd of 
Wawashkeeko, or, to use a word you will understand, of Elks. Now 
they are nigher you can see that there are upwards of five hundred. 
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What beauty! What stateliness!] This is not the common stag of 
Europe, as English writers falsely assert. ‘They are ever willing to 
deny our soi] the property of any thing perfect ; but Europe has no 
such animal as this. What horns! How they run! A good horse 
can overtake them, however. When mounted hunters surround a 
drove of Elks, the animals become perfectly stupified after a few shots. 
‘Instead of escaping by speed of foot, as most of them easily might do, 
they run round and round, till they are all destroyed. 

We have now come to the wood, and you perceive that a small 
stream runs through it. I surmised as much while we yet far off, for 
wherever an island of wood is seen in the prairie, you are pretty sure 
to find water. That large tree has not been marked by the axe, but 
by a Beaver’s tooth. You see that it looks as if a squaw had been 
chopping it—all round. You have probably a very high opinion of 
the Beaver’s character for intelligence, but let me tell you, it is ill 
founded. Instinct, in high perfection, is all the creature can boast of. 
He cannot adapt himself to circumstances, like the dog and many 
other animals. ‘Take him away from his brook or his puddle, and he 
is the most stupid beast that lives. All you can teach him is, not to 
bite. I have seen several domesticated, and not one of them evinced 
the least spark of mother wit. The most that any of them could do was 
to waddle about, and utter a very disagreeable squeak. The Otter 
can be taught to fish for his master, but the beaver cannot. 

That animal on yonder tree, with the catlike visage, is a Loup- 
Cervier, or American Lynx. You are too late for a shot—he is gone 
already. Excepting that he is much bigger than the short-tailed Wild 
Cat of the United States, there is little difference between them. His 
fur is worth something, and though he belongs to the carnivora, his 
flesh is not unworthy the attention of the epicure. ‘The Lynx is a 
cunning beast. I was once following one, when my dog was at fault 
at the root of a large inclined tree. [soon found that the animal had 
run to the extremity of the upper branch, and had thence leaped as far 
as he was able; undoubtedly with a view to baffle the dog’s nose. 
The trick did not save him, however. 

Look into the near edge of the prairie a moment, and you will see a 
great many little animals, like squirrels, running about. Some are 
white and some are gray. Let us kill one of each. This beautiful 
little fellow is here called the Prairie Squirrel. Captain Franklin calls 
him Hood’s Marmot. He is about the size of the squirrel we call the 
Chipmunk, and, like him and the American Flag, has thirteen stripes 
on his back. They are alternately white and brown, and the black 
ones are dotted with white spots from one end to the other. ‘Though 
the legs of this elegant little beast be short, he runs very well. He 
lives chiefly under ground and his food is wholly vegetable. These 
Marmots are exceedingly numerous, and do much mischief in gardens. 

This other, clumsy, ugly brute, is likewise a member of the Mar- 
mota family. He has nothing to recommend him, that I know of, ex- 
cepting that he does not often make his ugliness intrusive, and does no 
harm. He is of a dirty gray, and is not much unlike a rat in size and 
general appearance. As he cannot run, like Hood’s Marmot, he does 
not trust himself far from his hole. 
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Hark, to that whistle! We are lost! That was an Indian signal. 
But no; it is repeated, and I now perceive that we are near a village 
inhabited by dogs. You need not look so surprised. I do not mean 
Indian dogs, but Prairie Dogs. Come round this point of wood. Now 
you see them and they see you, too, for they are scolding like Billings- 
gate. They do not like to be disturbed. Would not one believe, on 
seeing them for the first time, that that group of little mounds were 
huts, and that the little pert rascals who sit upright beside them were, 
bona fide, pigmies. See with what an impudent air they brandish 
their tails at us; and hark! how they bid us defiance. Like other 
boasters, they do not expect that their challenge will be accepted. 
They think vaporing will serve their turn. Do not fire at them. Let 
their vivacity and innocence be their protection. I need not make the 
request, though, for we are full as mgh them as they will allow us to 
come. ‘They have all slunk into their burrows. Some thousands of 
them probably reside here, for you may observe that the mounds cover 
three or four acres, and each hole contains a large family. Now they 
have got over their first panic, they begin to peep out again, to see if 
the danger is over. 

You see that these dwellings are in the form of truncated cones, and 
that each has its door in the side. ‘They serve two purposes,—as dwell- 
ings, and as watch towers, from which the inmates may overlook the 
grass, and see if any wolf or fox is coming. ‘To enable them to des- 
cry approaching danger the better, they always, as here, build their 
villageson a barren spot, where there are no rocks, hills, or rank herb- 
age to obstruct the prospect. You need never think to get at them 
by digging, for their habitations are joined by subterranean galleries, 
and the whole village is undermined. ‘The dogs need fear no enemies 
but rattlesnakes, weasels, burrowing owls and the like. Here is a rat- 
tlesnake, just about to enter the village. ‘Take that, you reptile. Ye 
may now thank your supposed foe, ye little dwellers in darkness, for 
saving many of your lives. You think it strange, perhaps, that the 
rattlesnake, who swallows his prey whole, should attack an animal a 
foot and a half long, but it is as true as strange. The reptile can ac- 
tually gorge creatures bigger than itself. See this rascally Owl. He 
has been following the example of some men I could mention ; taking 
possession of the dwelling of one more industrious, and of a better 
character than himself. And he has not even the grace to keep the 
house in which he has so iniquitously installed himself, in good order. 
Observe, that his mound is polluted with putrefactions, and crumbling 
about his ears, while those of the marmots are neat and in perfect 
repair. If you ask me what these agreeable little citizens do for food 
in winter, f answer, they go without. Yea; and they do not suffer. 
In November, each rolls himself into a ball, and sleeps till March. 

There goes a Hare ; not one of the pitiful abortions which are called 
hares in New-England, but an animal weighing ten or twelve pounds. 
How he runs! No dog that was ever in the prairies could catch him. 
This hare is gray now, but next winter, he will be pure white, not dis- 
tinguishable from the snow. 

That Deer we will not notice; you have probably seen a buck be- 
fore ; but yonder are a pair of Antelopes. Lie down, and I will bring 
them nigh enough to be observed minutely. It is only lifting up my 
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leg and shaking it, for no creature has a greater share of curiosity than 
this most timid of all animals. Any thing uncommon draws them. 
Now they are nigh enough for you to see that an Antelope is about as 
big as a common goat, and a great deal handsomer and more graceful. 
You may also perceive that it has a single antler on each horn. Now 
rise, if you wish to see the utmost speed four legs can exert. Flying 
Childers never ran so fast as they do. I once knew a pointer to catch 
a female Antelope, but she stopped now, and then, to give her kid time 
to keep up with her. As the matter was, the Indians thought the dog 
must have been a special favorite of the Great Spirit. 

Take your rifle, and fire a shot at that Crane, who has just so foolishly 
put himself within reach. Well done, my marksman! You have 
broken his wing. Have acare. Do not go nigh himrashly. ‘That long 
pointed beak is little less dangerous than Cockahockaknocknawaga’s 
war club. I once knew an Indian receive a mortal wound through 
the diaphragma from a crane. I know another who has been deprived 
of an eye by such anenemy. ‘Take this stick; and, now that you 
have broken his neck, there is no danger. 

Here is the smallest of all possible Mice, who yet has no trifling re- 
semblance to an elephant. He has a proboscis as long, in proportion, 
as an ant bear’s, and, what is strange, it is flexible. He sways it with 
as much facility as I do my arm. I do not think that this little animal 
is at all common. This is but the third of the species, I have seen, 
and it is not mentioned by any naturalist. 

It seems, judging from the seventh number of the New-England 
Magazine, that neither you nor any other Yankee, nor even Mr. Flint, 
has everseen a Gopher. There are the hills raised by the Gopher, in 
every direction, and I will presently show you the animal, if you will 
be still and speak in a whisper, for the least noise alarms it. Do you 
see the earth moving, and a little hillock rising just there. Now the 
Gopher puts forth its head. Shoot it, say you? Not I; the ball 
would tear it in pieces. I know a trick worth two of that. I will 
shoot just under the vermin, and throw it, with the earth it has raised, 
a rod from its hole. Before it can get back we can catch it, for your 
Gopher is but a sorry pedestrian, above ground, however expert it may 
be in digging. There, it is done, and we have him. He is about half 
as big as a common rat, and of a grayish blue color. Like other moles, 
his limbs are admirably adapted to making subterranean progress. 
He has short legs, a sharp head, and a tail so short and bare as to give 
little advantage to the enemy who attacks him in rear. ‘The most sin- 
gular part of his structure are these pouches in his cheeks, like those of 
some squirrels. He does not use these to convey away the dirt he 
loosens, as Mr. Schoolcraft, and other naturalists, on his authority, 
have erroneously asserted. You have seen him raise at least a bushel 
of earth in half a minute’s time. He wrought underground, and you 
could not see exactly how he did it, but you could see that his pouches 
had no agency in the matter. Had these little sacks been the organs 
of conveyance, he would have been a month about it. He uses them 
to put his surplus food in, after the fashion of other pouched animals. 

I once caught a Gopher alive, and put him into a box half filled with 
earth, and witnessed the whole process of his mining. He dug with 
his feet, as other moles do: his pouches had nothing to do with the 
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work. I have seen a thousand Gophers, and never found a particle 
of earth in these receptacles. If you will not take my authority 
respecting this vastly important point in natural history, go and catch 
another Gopher, and the evidence of your own eyes will satisfy you. 

Like other plunderers, Gophers do most of their work in the night. 
They are very injurious to gardens. ‘They cut off the roots of plants, 
so that in the morning, the gardener sees them standing as fresh as 
ever, but when the sun rises they wilt and die. When | lived at 
the Gophers were so mischievous, that owners of gardens were 
obliged to offer a small premium for their heads, and thousands were 
destroyed in consequence. Whether the Gopher is carnivorous or fru- 
givorous does not appear. Common opinion inclines to the latter sup- 
position. But as the common mole has been proved to be carnivorous, 
and as he only removes the roots of plants to get at earth worms, &c. 
it is probable that the Gopher resembles him in his manner of feeding, 
as well as in all the rest of his habits. 

There is another Gopher at work, and I will treat him as I treated 
the first. No; it is not a Gopher. It is a Mole that is by no means 
common, and which Godman and Say know nothing of. It is of the 
saine size as the Gopher, and its color is grass green. Its pelage— 
was ever any thing so beautiful. No velvet, no silk, should be named 
in the same day. Go thy ways,Green Mole; I would not pick a hole 
in a coat like thine for a beaver-skin. 

Go not near that stump. That reptile asleep on it is a copperhead ; 
the most venomous, the most hideous, the most depraved, the most de- 
testable of all God’s creatures. Now he wakes. He gathers himself 
sluggishly into his coil, which he intends shall be a mortal coil for one 
of us. He has not half the generosity of the rattlesnake, for he gives 
no warning before he strikes; nor half the courage, for he will not 
maintain his ground, if he can leave it. See how his head flattens! 
how his skin becomes darker! Kill him, lest he bite some other. 

Now we are speaking of snakes, I will tell you a strange story, and 
you may believe it or not, as you please. Iwas at the portage between 
the Fox and Ouisconsin rivers, about ten years ago, and slept at the 
house of Hypolite Grignon,a Winnebago half-breed and a trader. Speak- 
ing of snakes, he told me that he had once seen a flying serpent, five 
feet long, whose wiags resembled the wings of a bat. This anomaly 
in the order of nature attacked him on the wing, and he killed it. 
Being little curious in such matters, as few Indian traders are, he left 
the animal to decay where it fell. 

Though [ thought Grignon lied, I did not tell him so, but I dismissed 
the matter from my mind, and should probably never have thought of 
it again, but for a singular corroboration of the story. Six years after 
this, | became acquainted with another trader, by name De Reinville, 
who lived six hundred miles from Grignon. They had never seen or 
held any communication with each other, as De Reinville said, and 
both were men of good character. Speaking again of natural history, 
De Reinville, without any previous mention of Grignon’s story on my 
part, said that he also had killed a flying serpent, which he described 
precisely as the other had done. ‘The two stories were identical in 
every particular. 
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We have ridden, reader, on airy horses, into the prairies, and have 
shown youwevery thing I know about “ our rare beasts” that I do not re- 
member to have seen in print. We will, now if you please, go back 
to Boston, by the same speedy conveyance, and deposite our notes in 
the counting-room which pertaineth to the New-England Magazine. 


THE NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


Tuts is a question, which, for the last four years, has engrossed the 
attention of many persons, particularly of those residing in the states 
of Maine and Massachusetts, which are directly interested in the 
result. It may be supposed that so much has been written and said on 
this subject, that little more can be added to advantage. ‘The writer 
of this is well aware of the full strength of this observation ; but he 
must be allowed to say, with great respect, however, for many of those 
who have chosen to discuss the subject, that much has been ad- 
vanced to little advantage. 

The proof of this is, that there are so few men of either of the par- 
ties concerned, who are not fully satisfied as to the justice of the claim 
of their respective nations, and who are not willing to go all lengths 
in support of that claim. ‘The writers on each side address themselves 
to the passions of the multitude, and not to the understanding ; they 
hold up all the arguments tending to show the truth of one side of the 
question, and treat every thing offered in favor of the contrary side, 
with contempt and ridicule. My object in writing this is to give a fair 
and candid representation of the subject, without partiality for the ar- 
guments of any of the disputants. 

In the consideration of most subjects it is generally little advanta- 
geous to exhaust all the details of them; and this general observation 
is pre-eminently applicable to this. ‘To be made acquainted with all 
the ancient grants and treaties which have relation to the land in ques- 
tion, would be of littke moment. The treaty of 1783 between the 
United States and Great-Britain, says in substance,—that the line di- 
viding the dominions of the two countrics shall extend from the mouth of 
the river St. Croix to its source, thence north to the highlands, separat- 
ing the waters flowing into the river St. Lawrence from those flowing 
into the Atlantic Ocean, thence along those highlands to the north-west- 
ernmost head of Connecticut river, &c.* 

A question arises. Did the persons who negociated the treaty of 
1788, know of any highlands in the sense in which the word highlands 
is commonly understood, in or about what is now called the state of 
Maine! Certainly not. The Commissioners, appointed under the 
treaty, to survey and mark the boundary, did not even find a river 
known by the name of St. Croix. ‘They found a river near where they 
supposed the line separating the dominions of the two countries should 
pass, and gave it this name. Now, if the coast was so little known, it 


* The north-west angle of Nova Scotial shall say nothing about, Tt is determined by the high 
lands and not the highlands by the angle, this angle being where the line running north strikes 
the highlands, 
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would be the height of folly to believe that the negotiators of the treaty 
were acquainted with the interior of a thick and tangled forest, 
extending from the coast of Maine more than three hundred miles to 
the river St. Lawrence. 

What then did they mean by highlands ?—Highlands separating the 
waters flowing into the St. Lawrence from those flowing into the At- 
lantic ocean? This is the very hinge of the controversy. ‘They knew, 
undoubtedly, that the coast of Maine ran in a direction nearly parallel 
to the river St. Lawrence ; that large rivers flowed into the ocean on 
the coast of Maine and New-Brunswick (then a part of Nova Scotia,) 
and other rivers into the St. Lawrence ; and they knew, from common 
observation, that the land at the sources of rivers was higher than at 
their mouths. The word highlands then, in the sense here used, 
means, the lands at the sources of the rivers. No consequence if it 
should happen to be mountainous or boggy. They could not use the 
word in any other sense ; for they did not know of the existence of any 
other kind of highlands in or about Maine; if they had, the treaty 
would have been wholly indefinite in this respect. It would have 
had no more meaning than a treaty at present would have, 
ceding to the United States or any other nation that part of New-Hol- 
land lying north of a ridge of highlands running westerly from some 
point 200 miles from Botany Bay. No highlands were known to exist 
in the former case, more than any are known to exist in the one just 
supposed. ‘The argument, therefore, advanced by Great-Britain, that 
there are no highlands on the line claimed by the United States, has 
no force. 

It may now be observed, that none of the waters which are spoken 
of in the treaty flow directly into the Atlantic. They first flow into 
small rivers, then into large ones, and then again into bays before 
reaching the ocean. Thus the Connecticut flows into the bay called 
Long Island Sound ; the Androscoggin and Kennebec into the bay of 
Sagadahoc ; the Penobscot into Penobscot bay; and the St. John into 
the bay of Fundy. The argument, therefore, held up by the British 
Government that the St. John is not one of the rivers spoken of in the 
treaty, because it flows into a bay, is wholly groundless.* The mean- 
ing of the expression, ‘‘ waters flowing into the Atlantic ocean,” is 
plainly, waters which ultimately reach the Atlantic ocean. 

Another thing remains to be considered: Does the expression 
“highlands separating the waters flowing into the river St. Lawrence 
from those flowing into the Atlantic ocean,” mean highlands immedi- 
ately or mediately separating them? The former is without doubt the 
sense in which the expression is to be taken; for, at the time of the 
formation of the treaty, no one knew that a dozen ranges of highlands 
mediately separating the two waters did not extend along the peninsula, 
in a direction north-easterly and south-westerly ; and that a dozen riv- 
ers did not run in the same direction between them, and afterwards 
run southerly into the ocean (separate or united) as the St. John is 
found to do. Therefore, if the expression should be taken in the lat- 
ter sense, the treaty could have no definite meaning in this respect ; 


* A glance at the map of the disputed territory will show how this argument if it could be ad 
mitted would tend to strengthen their side of the question ; but as the argument is shown inad 
Missible, it is unnecessary to enlarge on this point 
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in this case either of the highland ranges might be taken for the one 
in question. 

My reasoning will appear perfectly plain, if we imagine a dozen riv- 
ers running at a little distance from the St. John; parallel to it, at least 
in the upper part of their courses, and each running between two 
highland ranges as this does. 

The negociators of the treaty were in possession of means to make 
this line definite ; they must have been extremely blind not to have 
done so; they have done so in this respect undeniably; the treaty is 
too plain to be misunderstood. It will be seen also by attention to 
what has been said, that the manner, in which the word highlands is to 
be understood, necessarily precludes the idea of more than one range ; 
every point immediately dividing waters flowing into the St. Lawrence 
from those flowing into the Atlantic being a point in this range. 

These preliminary points being fixed, we have but to cast our eyes 
on a map of Maine to discover the true line. The line contended for 
by the United States, passes along the highlands immediately separat- 
ing the waters flowing into the St. Lawrence from those flowing into 
the Atlantic ocean ; and this, according to what has been said, is the 
true line. The line contended for by the British nation, passes over 
the highlands separating the waters of the river St. John from others 
flowing also into the Atlantic. ‘The arbitration of the king of Hol- 
land will be despatched by saying, that he has not decided what has 
been referred to him. It may not, however, be out of place to observe 
here, in passing, that the highlands designated by him as the dividing 
line of the dominions of the two countries, are so situated that this de- 
cision would secure to the one all that it desired with regard to the 
country in dispute,—an uninterrupted mail route from Frederickton to 
Quebec. 

But there is another thing in relation to this question of boundary 
which it may be well to discuss. The right of the United States, as 
one party, to permit a friendly sovereign or state to decide this ques- 
tion. It has been urged by those who supposed the rights of the state 
of Maine to be violated, that if the decision of the friendly sovereign 
or state should be in favor of Great-Britain, it amounted to the same 
thing as ceding a portion of the state, for which, by the Constitution of 
the United States, no authority is given. On the other hand it has been 
said, that the power of settling boundaries, though not expressed, is 
implied in the Constitution ; since, if the United States should not pos- 
sess this right, any state would virtually have the power of declaring 
war, or of estranging itself from the union ; a power which no single 
state possesses ; for, if the boundary of any state should be in dispute, 
and this state should refuse to give the General Government the power 
to settle it, (it not being contended that any state has this power) and 
should extend its jurisdiction by violence over the territory in dispute, 
it would cause a war; in which case the United States must either 
sustain it or suffer it to be conquered. 

This last general reasoning appears to us satisfactory. But there is 
a still stronger argument which may be advanced in support of a like 
opinion. It is this; when Maine was admitted into the Union, the 
General Government gave it jurisdiction over such a portion of territory 
as it (the General Government) chose; and it neither gave nor could 
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give, consistent with treaties then existing, a jurisdiction over the land 
in dispute; but gave it jurisdiction over a territory, the boundaries of 
which on one side it implicitly reserved to itself the power to settle ; 
and when and how the state of Maine acquired the right of settling 
the boundary itself, or of refusing to allow the United States to 
do so, is not apparent. ‘The attempt therefore to extend its government 
farther than the articles of its admission into the Union would allow : 
the often repeated intention of demanding of the General Government 
remuneration for any land ceded away ; and the threat of not abiding 
by any decision which may not give to her her full claim, cannot be con- 
sidered as warranted by a correct view of the Constitution of the United 
States, nor of the manner in which she was admitted into the Union. 

The question has often been asked : Will Congress consider the rec- 
ommendation of the king of Holland as a final decision of the ques- 
tion? Ought Congress to do so! This last question will be con- 
sidered. If the land belongs to the United States, it would be doing 
ourselves injustice to be governed by this recommendation ; if it be- 
longs to Great-Britain, it would be doing that nation injustice to de- 
prive her of five or six thousand square miles of territory. Again, the 
question referred has not been decided ; the stipulations of the treaty 
of 1815 have not yet been carried into effect; and good faith on the 
part of the United States towards the state of Maine requires it to 
exert itself to have them carried into effect, into immediate effect ; and 
the only proper way to have the question decided, is to refer it to some 
other friendly sovereign or state, sihce the king of the Netherlands, or 
more properly the king of Holland, has neglected to do that favor. 

The writer of this has endeavored to give the subject all the plain- 
ness of which it was susceptible, and believes that he has advanced 
arguments in relation to the subject which cannot be controverted. 

Leon. 


DRAMATIC REMINISCENCES. 
NO. If, 


A rew days after the opening of the session of the Legislature, in 
January, 1792, Mr. ‘Tudor, one of the representatives from Boston, 
called the attention of the House of Representatives to the subject, 
which his constituents had committed to him by special instruction. 
After stating the reasons, which had induced him thus early to rise, he 
read the law prohibiting theatrical entertainments, and moved that a 
committee be appointed to consider the expediency of bringing in a 
bill to repeal it. No person rose to speak on the motion ; the question 
was called for, and decided in the negative, thirty-seven to sixty-nine. 
On the speaker’s declaring the vote in the negative, Mr. Gardiner, of 
Hallowell, moved for a reconsideration. His motion was advocated 
by Messrs. Widgery, Breck, and Jarvis. The question of reconsidera- 
tion was finally carried, seventy-one to thirty-three, and the subject 
committed to Messrs. Gardiner, Greenleaf, Hichborn, Bowers, Flagg, 
Washburn, and Kingley. A remonstrance against the repeal had been 
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presented to the House, by sundry inhabitants of Boston, and was re- 
ferred to the same committee. 

On the 20th, Mr. Gardiner, the chairman, reported, verbally, That 
it was inexpedient to repeal the law. He remarked, that the com- 
mittee consisted of seven members—that two were decidedly against 
the repeal—that two others had voted against it, but acknowledged 
that they were not perfectly acquainted with the whole nature and ten- 
dency of stage-plays—and that himself and the other two members 
were in favor of repealing the law,—considering it as an undue re- 
striction of the unalienable rights of the free citizens of the state. 
The consideration of the report was postponed to the 24th, and again 
to the 25th. 

On the 25th, when the report of the cominittee was called up as the 
order of the day, Mr. Tudor, in a very neat and sensible speech, op- 
posed the acceptance of it. Mr. Gardiner delivered an elaborate 
speech of several hours in length, in opposition to the report. He 
attempted to prove that theatrical entertainments were perfectly con- 
sistent with morality and Christianity ; and gave a history of the stage, 
from the time of Thespis, in almost every nation where it had been 
erected. He was followed by Dr. Jarvis, and some other members, on 
the same side. It has been said that Jarvis exerted, on this occasion, 
all the powers of that peculiar style of eloquence, for which he was so 
celebrated, and which qualified him, in a remarkable degree, to be a 
leader in popular assemblies. Yet, though the gentlemen opposed to 
the report had undisputed possession of the floor, during the whole 
debate,—no one offering a remark in reply to their arguments,—they 
failed to produce conviction in the House. ‘The report was accepted, 
ninety-nine to forty-four. 

The speech of Mr. Gardiner was afterwards published, in a pam- 
phiet form. It is read at the present day with little interest: for the 
books, from which he drew his materials, are more common, and are 
generally familiar to the readers of plays and visiters of the theatre. 
It is not, indeed, easy to conceive how a deliberate assembly, like the 
House of Representatives, a majority of whom were opposed, either from 
principle or prejudice, to the erection of a theatre, could have listened 
for several hours, to such a tedious detail of inusty records and doubt- 
ful traditions, which had little or nothing to do with the main question 
before the house. When printed, the speecli was advertised to be sold 
at the shop of John Erving, a grocer, in Mariboro’-street, on which 
some wag wrote the following satire, which was published in the 
Columbian Centinel, June 27, 1792. 

When John had, with unwearied pains, 
Thumbed o’er his books, and racked his brains, 
To cite what every author says, 
On Roman, Greek, and English plays, 
And cooked it up in form and fashion, 
Of most elaborate dissertation ,— 
He waited for the important day, 
His wit and science to display ; 
But see, alas! what was its fate, 
When made a part of sage debate, 
Like the famed psalm, from Byles’s” pen, 
Wrote for sea-faring brethren. 
* Rev. Mather Byles. 
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‘“‘ As soon as he began to read, 

Their heads the assembly downward hung ; 
But he with boldness did proceed—”’ 

So Josey Green” the poet, sung. 


When John his motley piece had ended, 

With Greek and Latin oddly blended, 

And long quotations, many a hundred, 

Through thick and thin had strangely blundered, 
The gaping audience yawned applause, 
Delivered from so vile a noise. 





Then rose in regular succession, 
To speak upon “ theatric question, 
He, who excels in all debate, 

“ Bald Eagle of the Boston seat,’'t 
With lofty voice and meaning look, 
Without or spectacles or book, 

Poured out a flood of manly sense ; 
Kindled “ the blaze of eloquence.” 

The attentive audience silent hung 

On flowing accents of his tongue ; 
With wonder and with rapture fired— 
Though not convinced, yet all admired. 


Poor John with bitter envy heard, 
The praises of his brother bard. 
‘** Must it be so, that all I say 
Is thus most vilely thrown away ? 
Must Charles in eloquence outshine, 
Although he never wrote a line 2 
No, faith—I ’ve something in my head— 
If ’t is not heard, it shall be read. 
I ‘ll do as Bunyan did of old; 
I ‘Il print it, and it shall be sold ; 
And, that the sale may never stop, 
I ‘ll send it to the grocer’s shop ; 
For sure no paper comes amiss, 
In such frequented place as this ; 
Handy to wrap up pounds of cheese, 
Sugar, or coffee, as you please. 
To every house my speech shall go, 
And read it shall be, yea or no. 
As the Spectator once advised, 
That paper scraps be duly prized, 
Because from cook's or chandler’s shop, 
Much learning may be gathered up ; 
So shall my speech be read; by all respected, 
When Charles's is forgotten or neglected. 


The publication of this speech, or essay, drew from a Roman Cath- 
olic missionary, named John Thayer, some strictures on what he 
thought to be “ not solid arguments.” To these strictures a writer, 
(probably Mr. Gardiner himself) who adopted the signature of ‘ Bare- 
bones,” replied with great warmth and bitterness and some vulgarity. 
As a proof that the character of his style is not exaggerated, the fol- 
lowing sentence is quoted as a specimen. ‘In imitation of the meek 
and humble successors of the Fishermen of Galilee, although we have 
no pigs in our belly, choose modestly to speak in the plural number.” 








* Joseph Green, well known as a poet, of a former age, wrote a parody on Byles’s “‘ Psalm for 
Seamen,” from which the three lines here given as a quotation are taken. 

| Dr. Jarvis became bald in the early part of his life, and was often called, by his politica! 
friends, the “‘ Bald Eagle of Boston.” 
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The controversy was continued for some time, and gave occasion for 
the following epigram : 

Thayer's squibs at Gardiner—Gardiner’s bang at Thayer,— 

A contest quite beneath the public care ; 

Each calls the other Foor, and rails so long, 

’T is hard to say that either ’s in the wrong. 


Some of the men, whose names are connected with the transactions 
related in this and the preceding number,—which may appropriately 
be called the prelude to the establishment of the drama in Boston,—are 
still living ; but most of them have ceased, not only to be interested in 
the mimic scene, but to fill a part on the great stage of life. 

The name of Samuet Apams is associated with almost every polit- 
ical event of importance, that happened in Massachusetts during the 
last century. He descended from a family of Puritans, and lived 
according to the strictest doctrines of that sect. He was one of the 
most powerful enemies of the theatre with whom its advocates had to 
contend ; and he viewed their triumph as one of the greatest moral 
curses, which could fall upon the people. In every company, he 
spoke with strong disapprobation of what was then becoming fashion- 
able—the encouraging of English players and of returned and return- 
ing refugees, who were among the most ardent promoters of the the- 
atre. When Mr. Otis, then a young man, just entering upon public 
life, spoke with vehemence in town-meeting, against the proposed 
instructions to the representatives, Adams lifted up his hands in ecstasy, 
and thanked God that there was one young man willing to step forth in 
defence of the good old cause of morality and religion. 

James Hucues was a lawyer, and one of the bon-vivants of the 
day. He was a famous punster. Many of his repartees are related by 
those who knew him; but they are chiefly of such a nature as to ex- 
clude them from paper. His speech in the town-meeting was said to 
be very eloquent. His standing at the bar was respectable, and his 
talents as a counsellor were held in some estimation. 

Samvet Dasnwoop was a violent adversary to the measures pro- 
posed in town-meeting. He had been an enterprizing and successful 
sea-captain, and then kept a shop of dry goods in Marlboro’-street. 
On his sign-board was a representation of Noah’s Ark. His personal 
appearance would have qualified him for the presidency in any ugly 
club or lodge of odd fellows that ever was formed ; and the ‘ unclean 
beast of Noah’s Ark” was an appellation by which he was universally 
known, and which seemed to have been bestowed by universal consent. 

Bensamin Austin filled, at various subsequent periods, various pub- 
lic offices. He was, for many years, commissioner of wars under the 
government of the United States; a representative of Boston in the 
legislature of Massachusetts; a senator in the same body, for the 
county of Suffolk ; and, at the time of his death, which happened in 
1820, he was one of the selectmen of the town. He was long known 
as a political writer in the Independent Chronicle, under the signatures 
of Honestus and Old South; and as one of the principal leaders of 
the democratic party in politics. He was, without question, the most 
influential newspaper writer of his day, perhaps of any other. He 
retained, to the end of his life, his aversion to plays, and wrote, not 
many years before the close of it, a series of essays in one of the 
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papers, to prove that Shakspeare had no genius! Notwithstanding the 
singularity of his opinions in this respect, he was, where politics were 
not concerned, a man of liberal and enlightened views, of kind and 
benevolent feelings ; a pleasant companion, with a fund of anecdote 
and good-natured raillery, which rendered his presence not only agree- 
able, but desirable. 

Witiiam Tvupor was one ef the most active and influential advo- 
cates of the theatre, both in town-meeting and in the legislature. He 
was a lawyer of great respectability. He had passed several years in 
the army during tke revolutionary war, as Judge-Advocate-General, 
was attached to the staff of the commander in chief, and left the army 
with the rank of Colonel. He afterwards filled several important public 
offices; was a senator for the county of Suffolk, secretary of state, and 
clerk of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, which last office he 
held till his decease. He died July 8, IS19. 

Dr. Cuaries Jarvis was one of the warmest politicians in that 
party, which acknowledged Samuel Adams and John Hancock as its 
leaders and heads. He had talents and handsome powers of oratory, 
which he unceasingly exercised in the cause of his adored idol, De- 
mocracy, under their banners, though surrounded by friends and pa- 
tients, of an opposite opinion. An intimate friend of his, in a letter to 
the writer of these reminiscences, says—* Except *, and * *, and * * * 
strong declamation in Fanueil Hall, was his delight. I have been 
filled with admiration, when I have seen together in congenial efforts 
two such men as Samuel Adams and Charles Jarvis—Cato and Peri- 
cles! equally ardent and equally honest in the same patriotic cause. 
Both of them diminished their popularity by their steady adherence to 
their political principles. Politics destroyed Dr. Jarvis. A combina- 
tion of circumstances, growing chiefly out of the peculiar state of 
political feeling, swept him off his ground, and reduced him to poverty ; 
and had it not been for his appointment as a surgeon of our Marine 
Hospital, he would hardly have had the means of living; all which 
broke his spirits, affected his mind, and brought en a premature old 
age.* * * Dr. Jarvis was a generous, brave, and fighting fellow, and 
always disposed to stand by the weakest. He could beat most men in 
argument, and, after that, with his fist. Ile followed Hancock, but I 
never saw him in company with Bowdoin. He was a constant attend- 
ant on Samuel Adams’s levee, on Sunday evenings, AFTER SUN-SET, 
and went, probably, from thence to his favorite cock-pit. "There was 
no disguise about him. You might always know where to find him. 
He and Hypocrisy never sat in the same chair, at the same time. He 
was never seen at any other mecting, than a town-meeting ; he may 
have some queer tricks and pranks to answer for in another world, 
but no baseness, treachery, nor deceit.” Dr. Jarvis died in the autumn 
of 1809. 

Micuart Mosrs Hays, was a Jew, not very fastidious in regard to 
the religion of his forefathers—a very benevolent man, and a correct 
and upright merchant. 

James Prince was a merchant: afterwards United States Marshal 
for the District of Massachusetts, in which office he sustained the rep- 
utation of an upright officer, and a benevolent man. He was one of 
the most prominent among a utmber of mdividuals, who about the 
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year 1817, projected and carried into effect, the scheme of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. He died in 1821. 

Witiiam Wincery belonged to the state (then the district) of 
Maine. He was, for many years, a member of the legislature, where 
it was almost impossible to keep his tongue still, although it is said he 
could not speak without stammering. He was famous for little, short, 
pithy remarks, upon every topic and occasion,—which could not be 
called speeches,—keeping the Senate ina laugh, very much to the 
scandal of some of the grave members ;—for it was the same to him, 
whether people laughed with him, or at him. He was a member of 
the convention for ratifying the Federal Constitution, and stood forth 
as an obstinate and immoveable “‘ Anti-Fed.”” When, after the ratifi- 
cation, there was a grand procession through the paved streets of Bos- 
ton, and those who represented the Farmers were strewing grain as 
they marched along, Widgery, as he stood on the side walk, exclaimed 
with a loud voice—‘ This is just the thing, and a true emblem of 
your doings—sowing your seed on stony ground, which will never take 
root, nor come to any thing.” It is well known that some others— 
much greater men than Widgery—were of the same opinion. He 
was amember of Congress in 1813. He has been dead several years. 


THE DEBUT. 


My door has a strong bolt upon it; we have a stout middle-aged 
woman in the house, and there is a ferocious Irishman within call. If 
any body does not like any part of what is coming, it will be as well to 
take it quietly, and not waste his money on rattans or cowhides, which 
are provided for in the following words of the manifesto lately read at 
the head of my domestic corps. ‘‘ And if any person or persons, hav- 
ing any weapon or weapons in his, her, or their hands, shall ask for 
said gentleman, said person or persons shall be requested to leave 
said weapon or weapons on the outer side of the street door; and if said 
person or persons shall thereunto say Nay, the said Patrick shall be 
forthwith called, who shall break said weapon or weapons after using 
it or them upon the back or backs of said person or persons, according 
as his, her, or their age, sex, and appearance shall in the opinion of 
said Patrick justify.” 

It will be remembered by many of my fashionable readers—I sup- 
pose [ have many,—that a young person rendered himself unenviably 
conspicuous at a large party, during the present season, by drawing a 
chair up to the supper table, and sitting down with a table-spoon in his 
hand, and a pyramid of ice before him. Although I took it to be a 
small pudding, calculated for one person, the misapprehension was so 
natural to a novice, that I might have been spared the sneers and sar- 
casms so unfeelingly cast upon me. And, let me tell them, that the 
thick-skinned idiot they have baited from society, may live to care as 
little for their icy contempt, as he does for their frozen dumplings. On 
that memorable evening, | turned my back forever to the flowered car- 
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pet and crimson curtains of the drawing room. I unfolded my cloak, 
and took from it a pair of substantial overshoes; I say the truth when 
I declare that 1 felt as conscious of innate dignity, as if I had been 
rolling in the daintiest hack of the metropolis. I arrived at my lodg- 
ings and took off the frippery that had galled my throat like an iron 
collar; the white stock in its ephemeral purity,—and those other linen 
liars, that stand sponsors too often for rags, which the very washer- 
woman hides from her own babies. 

I may be a serious man; I trust I am not an ill-natured one. But 
there are things that curdle the milk of human kindness in the bosom, 
where it flowed most freely. I had rather be chained to the rock of 
Prometheus, and let the vulture gorge himself upon my vitals, than be 
pecked at by the hooting owl, and have my blood sucked out in drops 
by the fluttering bat. Tear the captive into fragments with wild 
horses,—it is but a gasp of agony, and soul and sense dissolve ; but 
strain him slowly on the rack, let him feel the sinew bursting, and the 
bone cracking ; this is the poetry of torment. 

As I sat by the embers of the fire in my lonely chamber, and retraced 
the adventures of the evening, thoughts like these, bitter, blighting 
thoughts, came over me at intervals. And yet every other moment I 
found myself smiling in spite of myself, at something which had hap- 
pened. Alas! so it is with the poor passive mind! The wind blows 
over her from the region of flowers and foliage ; it ceases, and the next 
breath she feels is a blast from the deadly Upas. 

Well, there were not many 'Troys to be battered at forten years ; and 
so one day an old man, who was blind and had nothing else to do, amus- 
ed himself with telling the story. I will tell my campaign of an even- 
ing, because it was the first and last time these limbs were to be 
shackled in armor. Now that it is all over, I shall try to make as 
pleasant an affair of it as I can. 

My laundress, or ‘‘ blanchisseuse,’ as the dear transplanted daffodil 
would have had it, did all for me that honest paymaster could expect 
from faithful woman. For other matters, with the exception of substi- 
tuting pumps for boots, | went in the same attire which I have worn 
with decency, nay, | may say with credit, in the sunshine of the crowd- 
ed sidewalk. As I went on foot, of course I ‘did not wear my thin 
shoes through the dirt, but made use of the excellent ones to which [ 
have before alluded. 

When I got to the house, they led me into a room where I changed 
my shoes, and combed my hair with a little pocket comb I always 
carry about me. I was going into the room immediately to ask the 
old gentleman and his wife how they did, but a young gentleman stop- 
ped me, and held out his arm to me ;—I suppose it is customary. I 
made my bow, and felt so little encouragement from the look of things, 
to enter into conversation, that I put my right hand into my bosom in 
the manner of the portraits in the corner of the gallery of paintings. 
I cannot remember what I did with my left hand, but [ have the gen- 
eral impression that it felt like a superfluity. 

Young woman! At that moment any look but the one you gave me, 
I could have endured calmly. You have forgotten it, but I have not 
forgotten it:—ay, and [ shall remember it when that contemptuous 
eye and curling lip are sunken and faded. No man, be he proud or 
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humble, independent or,servile, can bear to have his very existence 
cast in his teeth, plainly and legibly by the features of a stranger. 

I find that instead of telling my little story, I have a constant tendency 
to fall into a kind of parliamentary declamation. I can only account 
for it by the fact, that I have lately been reading a volume or two of 
speeches and orations, which I picked up very cheap at an auction. 
Perhaps nobody is so isolated, that he does not recognize some friend 
in the first crowd where his fortunes may lead him. I found three, 
but one of them had a very handsome eye-glass, which refracted a good 
deal when I was near what I supposed to be the focus. One was a 
plain man of forty, money-making and marriageable ; the other was a 
lady,—date unknown. One introduced me to a nephew, and the other 
to a niece. ‘The young gentleman had the appearance of belonging to 
our species ; that is, he was bulbous at one end, and bifurcated at the 
other, but as to the rest, he seemed to be one of those ingenious hum- 
bugs nature sometimes puts upon us, to prove that soul may be a non 
sequitur to body. It was all in vain to talk one’s best at him ; as wel! 
might one look for thunder from the clod that has drank up the light 
ning ; as expect an answer, or even an intelligent look, from such a 
pithless effigy. Such people one does find now and then,—miserable, 
unflavored weeds, passively receiving the slip-slop that falls from the 
urn of colloquial charity. 

When I say that all the romance of my story is now coming, I hope 
no heart will break its golden-clasped girdle in the throb of anticipa- 
tion. Love, at first sight, is a piece of mysticism, altogether too impal- 
pable for our times. Many honest young people quiz each other like 
scarecrows, every morning, who, the evening before, considered each 
other undoubted angels. The lady of unregistered antiquity introduced 
me, as I said, to her niece. God bless her! I find I have nothing to 
say about it. What is description of any thing beautiful? The rose 
holds up her leaves, and the morning sun stoops from his throne to 
trace her shadow; but the color and odor are not there. The deduc- 
tions of intellect may be unwoven into their elementary filaments,—but 
our feelings are of a tissue that dissolves when we would separate it. 
There is something definite in a painting, and therefore we look with 
indifference upon the artist’s picture of his mistress; the reason why 
a poet’s description of his lady love excites our sensibilities, is, that the 
nicest delineation is so devoid of any thing peculiar to the object de- 
scribed, that almost every one finds it familiar to his associations. But 
I am beginning to cannonade again. I had been sitting about an 
hour, by a solid old silver watch, which was my grandfather’s, on the 
sofa, and by the side of the young lady to whom I said I had an indefi- 
nite liking, for which I could not give any very good reasons, or, at 
least, any better ones than any one else on a similar occasion. Another 
lady, for reasons best known to herself, thought it necessary to edge 
along sideways into bodily contiguity, and sidle edgewise into conver- 
sational intimacy. With good sea-room, I consider myself competent 
to the management of one Jady, so she have understanding enough to 
float her, and if she cannot steer herself, will mind the helm. But 
under the most favorable circumstances, I will not answer for more 
than one. With the arrival of the new comer, ended the only happy 
moments of this miserable evening. As she requested me to favor her 
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with something for her album, I give her full license to copy into it 
the following stanzas :— 
I cannot say if truth there be 
In that fantastic tale, 
About the bargain made between 
The toad and nightingale ;— 
But thou,—if thou hast ever called 
One heavenly gift thine own, 
Hast let it go, and kept unsold 
Thine ugliness alone. 


O would the blazing chandelier, 
That lights each hideous line, 

But save its rays for eyes that beam 
And cast its shade on thine ! 

O would the laboring echoes cease 
Thine accents to repeat ! 

Thou wert in shadow doubly fair, 
In silence doubly sweet ! 

I stood alone in a corner, while the floor trembled beneath me to the 
sound of music and the step of dancers. A little circle of young gen- 
tlemen were talking in an earnest and rather mysterious kind of way, 
at a little distance from inc; and from their occasional and anxiously 
careless glances at me, or it may be from that subtle instinct which 
every body feels and nobody can account for, I believed myself the 
subject of their observations. At last, one of them came towards me 
and apologized for introducing himself, which he did with an affable 
and easy air, which put my embarrassment to the blush. ‘TI have 
longed for the pleasure of your acquaintance some time,”’ he said, ‘ and 
I must make it even in this felonious manner, while I have the oppor- 
tunity.’ So gracious a beginning might have excused a_ heavier 
offence—indeed, it completely threw me off my guard, and my heart 
swelled while he proceeded: ‘fam so familiar with the productions 
of your pen, that I almost feel as if I knew their author. I hardly 
know whether I have been most pleased with your comic or serious 
efforts. I piqued myself vastly in detecting your hand in those capital 
verses, beginning 

My father’s horse was black and white, 
My grandam’s cat was gray—" 

I was unconscious of ever having made any such verses, but as it 
would have been awkward to disclaim them, | bowed as if in acknowl- 
edgement of the tribute paid to my supposed offspring and myself. 
(Within a week what should I see in a certain fount, but six stanzas of 
doggrel, beginning with those accursed lines, and my name at the 
head of them!) In the mean time he went on in such expressions of 
kindness and respect for me and my talents, that I could not resist the 
temptation, and out came something I had resolved never to say any 
thing about until the world had seen it in print, and the public voice 
should be clamorous for its unknown author. Just as I began, he 
begged me to seat myself, which, as 1 was tired of standing, I was very 
glad to do. He took a fan from the edge of a sofa and began exercis- 
ing it first for himself, then back and forward between us, and then for 
my exclusive benefit. I had warmed from recitation into elocution, 
from elocution into declamation, and was rising from declamation into 
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gesticulation—when the music suddenly ceased—the cotillons deserted 
their stations, and all eyes turned, and all ears listened to the simpleton 
spouting to the jackanapes that stood fanning him as if he had been a 
lily-livered school-girl. 

I have nothing more to add. The finery which I wore on that ill- 
fated evening, is gone to one who keenly marked and freely mentioned 
its blemishes, but who asked not if the heart it had once covered was 
broken. If, in the course of events, it should revisit the light of society, 
may he whom it adorns be more fortunate than its former miserable 
owner ! O. W.H. 


THE UNSUCCESSFUL AUTHOR. 
* Rad. What are you at, there, Bob? 
Bob. Writing for the newspapers, father ;—they say, next to a duel, it is the best road to lasting 
notoriety.” Ms. Pray. 

Ir is generally admitted that authors and physicians are peculiarly 
irascible when their own labors become the subject of critical exami- 
nation—that they brook neither advice nor contradiction in a spirit of 
honorable or even wholesome moderation. Adequate and satisfactory 
reasons for this truth have so often been assigned, that it is unneces- 
sary here to intrude them upon the notice of the reader ; nor should I 
now advert to the fact, but to mark a striking exception in the person 
of your humble servant, the writer of this article. Permit me, there- 
fore, worthy reader, to bespeak your attention a moment, while I 

A round, unvarnished tale deliver 
Of my whole course. 

It is now ten years, this day, since I began to write for the press ; 
and throughout this long period, not a month has gone by in which I 
have not furnished, for some journal, more than one page of genuine 
* original matter,” and yet not a single line has ever been honored by 
publication! Notwithstanding this want of success, I have never 
been angry with my judges, though every ‘ notice to correspondents,” 
has contained for me an admonitory rub, or a sarcastic sneer. ‘This, 
it must be admitted, is proof positive of a placid disposition, and proof 
too, that if my labors are not worthy of positive imitation, my mental 
equanimity certainly is. My maiden communication was a review of 
Cooper’s Spy, under the signature of X. Y. Z; (still a very fashiona- 
ble combination of alphabetical signs, and will continue so to be, 
O. P. Q. to the contrary notwithstanding,) addressed to the editor of 
the Evening ——— New-York. 

The next succeeding paper, I run over eagerly. It contained a host 
of conspicuous advertisements of “ Havana Coffee,” “ Patent Medi- 
cines,” and ‘‘ School Books,” but no communication of mine. This 
was a damper. I ran my eye over the paper again; no: the thing 
was “among the missing;” but at the very fag end of all editorial 
trash appeared the ternate ultimity of the alphabet, ornamented with 
four inverted commas and forming the nominative in a simple sentence 
thus: “X. Y. Z.” “is under consideration.” ‘It will bear it,” said 
I, exultingly, and week after week I lived upon expectation, but X. 
Y. Z. never made its appearance. 
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My next effusion was a descriptive poem, written and re-written till 
its perfection seemed unequivocal. My friends declared it exquisite, 
and my enemies redoubled their envy. It had no fault but its short- 
ness. It opened, as every poem should, by the announcement of defi- 
nite localities, in which allusions were sufficiently clear without being 
prosaical, as may be seen by the following transcript : 

From the Emporium of the rugged north, 
West to the Nipmak where it breaks in froth, 
O’er many a hill where once the savage trod, 
Lies a small town, Kc. 

Here is a lofty stride from Boston, over rocks, hills and valleys, to 
Woonsocket Falls in Rhode-Island. ‘Then a hasty glance at the ‘‘ un- 
tamed, untamable” son of the forest; and finally, at a small town in 
that region too well known to require, in form, its distinctive appella- 
tion. ‘This production found its way to the same editor who had my 
former one ‘ under consideration,” and in due time came his journal. 
My first object was to look for the unqualified praise which the editor 
had undoubtedly bestowed on the poem. I run through the three first 
pages ; nothing was to be seen but “ Adams and Jackson,” ‘ Major 
Noah and the Enquirer,” ‘ Distressing Fires,’ and the ‘‘ Small Pox.” 
There is but little poetry in all this. But the fourth page was the 
terra incognito—here undoubtedly the poem would be found. No, 
nothing but absconding negroes and vile cuts of houses and ships 
occupied the page! ‘ The man isa fool,” said I, “as destitute of 
taste as of judgement—knows nothing either of prose or poetry, and I 
will wager a plump filbert, is ignorant of the fact, that Nipmuk is the 
original name of the Blackstone river, or that Grafton was called by 
the natives, Hosanamisan. The chariatan shall have no more of my 
assistance.” And I regarded my word, for I ordered his paper discon- 
tinued immediately. Neither malice nor anger dictated this resolu- 
tion ; it was the result of magnanimous pity. 

It was not long before a new medium of communication was selected 
through which my literary labors might come before the world. This 
was a small country paper, usually made up of antiquated news, thread 
bare bon mots and pathetic stories ; (the latter happily fitted to the lat- 
itude and longitude of girlish predilections ;) interspersed here and there 
with an advertisement, like plums in aunt Margery’s puddings, which 
were never known to exceed, in number, the seven primary planets of 
the solar system. On the whole it was, and és, a very ‘ respectable” 
country paper; a little too much, in later years, devoted to the inter- 
ests of a certain celebrated “ military chieftain,” but still a very useful 
journal. A short epigram, which | had made extemporaneously, on 
seeing a beautiful young lady in the act of ‘“ converting” a well re- 
membered gown into an under skirt, was my first attempt with this 
new guardian of the public morals. It sleeps to this day, for any 
thing that I know to the contrary, among the rejected gems of the 
editor’s archives. How justly or righteously you shall decide. 

Poor old gown! 
Your beauty ’s lost, your color 's hurt, 
You now must be turned to a skirt— 
Be covered by a garment new, 
Which in its turn, will be like you— 
Turned to a skirt. 
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I next plied him with a long essay upon the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, in which I quoted largely from both, for I had learnt some 
time before that any tongue, but the vernacular, went currently with 
American editors, though in the present instance I did not venture 
beyond Macdonel’s “‘ Dictionary of Quotations.” I took great pains, 
however, to give to the essay the show of nice discrimination and 
critical research. It was elegantly written, logically pointed, folded 
and sealed, and had every appearance of classical accuracy. At the 
expiration of one week I learnt its fate in the following complimentary 
strain ; ‘‘ Seneca” “‘ is received. We admit the author’s essay to be a 
splendid specimen of classical acumen and deserving a place among 
the finished productions of our highest literary periodicals ; but as few 
of our readers could enter into its beauties, we must give ourselves, 
and its talented author, the pain of a refusal.” ‘‘ ‘The man is right,” 
said I; “‘ my essay is certainly above the comprehension of the great 
mass of mankind—it is more than a century in advance of the age.” 
With this mental soliloquy I began a pathetic story, laying the scene, 
according to ancient and modern custom, in a delightful village on the 
banks of a winding stream, about twenty miles from a great city. It 
consisted of description and dialogue in rulable proportions, and 
abounded in the exciting incidents of dueling, dying, and matrimony. 
In due time I heard from it. The descriptive parts were pronounced 
‘“‘ feeble and powerless,” and the dialogue ‘‘tame and_ pointless.” 
This response was false, and I will prove it so by an extract. 


Our tale opens near the close of July, 1778, among the hills and valleys which 
border upon the winding Blackstone in the south-eastern part of Massachusetts. 
The sun had already set, and the broad disk of a full moon was just rising above 
the horizon, and throwing her oblique rays through the fat ta gloom of 
approaching darkness. It was one of those still, delightful evenings, so common 
at this season of the year in our northernclimate. The soft breezes of summer 
stole over the face of the earth asthe gentle whisperings of fancy sometimes 
breathe upon the soul, and the waters of the stream were c “ey emmanape. below 
the last notes of the retiring fish-hawk. The deep blue arch of heaven gradually 
became brighter and brighter as the queen of night rose above the distant tree-tops 
and the fore-ground of a dense forest on the eastern bank of the river, contrasted 
finely with the increasing light, while the opposite highland, with its natural 
tower already noticed, stood in bold relief far above the clear horizon. 

‘‘ Halloo, there, brother sportsman! will you have the goodness to inform a 
stranger who lives just at the base of yonder crag?” 

This inquiry was made by a stout, square built man in buff breeches and red 
stockings, who was standing on the bank of the river, leaning over the muzzle of 
a long fowling piece, and watching the operations of a man, seated on the extreme 
point of a projecting rock, apparently engaged in the sports of eel-bobbing. 

“Who? worthy querist,” replied the fisherman, turning in his seat, without 
manifesting the least surprise at this unexpected appearance of a stranger, 
‘“‘ wherefore that question, man ?”’ 

“Mere curiosity, sir,” answered the hunter, ‘asa stranger and a traveler ; I 
may have been impertinent—it is probable I now have the Toner of addressing 
the owner of yonder mansion.” 

“Touching that matter, worthy querist,”’ said the fisherman, leaping upon the 
bank and stepping close to the hunter, ‘ you are all aback. I, sir, am none other 
than Anthony Goff, the greatest eel-catcher in the Bay state, may it please your 
honor.” 

“ And the greatest liar in the universe, | presume,’ said the hunter, throwing 
a keen glance at his new acquaintance. 

** That is as it may be,”’ replied the eel-catcher, “ the two occupations, it must be 
confessed, are rather too often found united in the same individual,” &c. 
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Now all this may be very “ feeble,” “tame” and “ powerless ;” but 
if so, the Lord have mercy on Bulwer, Scott and Cooper, [ say. 

Thus, Messrs. Editors, I have gone on writing from year to year, 
with the same want of success, and always in the same spirit of kind- 
ness and pity. I will close, after making you acquainted with the fate 
of my last communications. ‘They were political. ‘The astute scribe 
acknowledged their reception, but announced with hypocritical brief- 
ness, his regrets that they had been “ mislaid.” ‘This was unfortunate ; 
but [ consoled myself with the reflection that ultimately they would be 
found, and their authorship investigated, by succeeding generations, 
as has been the case in relation to the celebrated Letters of Junius. 
But guess my surprise, when, within these few weeks, I saw not only 
the “bone and marrow” of my communications, but the precise 
phraseology, embodied in the editorial matter of that very ‘‘ respecta- 
ble” country paper. ‘This was capital plagiarism and literary treason 
combined, and has determined me never hereafter to throw the weight 
of my “ influence”’ inte his scale, nor ever to write again unless I shail 
hear from “". 3.3" 


THE MARCH OF MIND. 


Tuts, like the March of Finchley, is rather a crooked advance; it, 
however, forms such a constant theme for modern self-congratulation, 
that it would be a pity to be undeceived, or to be convinced that the 
intelleet is advancing after the manner of a crab. Yet the mind cer- 
tainly makes a great deal of lee-way. 

A man not only loves his own country better than another, but what 
is more strange, he believes it to be the most favored land; the more 
rude and sterile it is, the deeper does it sink into his affections. 

« And the loud whirlwind, and the tempest’s roar, 
But bind hin to his native mountains more.” 

Love is an impulse, and cannot be guided by reason. ‘The most 
unamiable and undutiful child is often the best beloved of its mother ; 
the Swede, the Greenlander, and the Esquimaux pine more in exile, 
than a son of Italy or Spain. ‘Two Greenlanders, who were abducted 
from their ice-fields, and carried to Denmark, where they had every 
thing they could be supposed to covet, took to their little canoes, and 
directed their course to their distant country. One was brought back, 
the other perished ; but he that- was saved from the waves became 
more melancholy, and died of that hardest of all diseases that is seated 
in the heart,—the maladie du pays. 

This affection to the soil that bears us, and because it bears us, is 
a phase, though not an unamiable or debasing one, of selfishness ; 
and the same principle operates more strongly in a limited circle, be- 
cause more intimately connected with ourselves. My own children 
have more good qualities, partiality aside, than those of my neighbors ; 
and my dog Snapper is more faithtul and better taught, than the neigh- 
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boring curs. It cannot be denied, however, that he has been some- 
what favored in having such a master. I would not suffer a giant to 
kick him, without retaliation. 

For similar and sufficient reasons, our own age is more enlightened 
and happy than any former era; the chief reason is, that we live in 
it. So far do we carry this feeling, that in reading an ancient author, 
there is nothing which more surprises us than to fall upon passages 
that agree with any of our own pre-conceived opinions, or thoughts ; it 
seems so strange, that men who lived two thousand years ago, when 
the intellect was in its infancy, should have had any share of that under- 
standing which is so liberally bestowed upon the reader. 

It is not common in these days, to find a man, like the sham phi- 
losopher in the Vicar of Wakefield, who dares to affirm that “ the 
world is in its dotage;” yet there are a few who see that it is in a de- 
cline. Let us step backward some eighteen or twenty centuries; this 
will by no means carry us back so far as the golden age, though far 
enough for an unfavorable comparison of the present with the past. 
Surely the mind, in a march of eighteen hundred years, should have 
made a great advance. Most of the moderns believe, that the ancients 
were in nothing so unhappy, as in living, before the intellect had 
taken up its line of march. ‘“ Hannibal,’ it was said by Captain 
Bluff, ‘‘ was a pretty fellow in his day—a very pretty fellow ;” and this 
kind of commendation leaves us to draw comparisons less favorable to 
the Carthaginian, than to the Captain. Shades of Tully, of Julius, 
and of Maro! Has there been on earth a mortal man since ye were 
mortal, who, without stepping in your footsteps, hath been renowned 
for eloquence, magnanimity or poetry ! 

“ Alas! for earth, for never shall we see 
The brightness in her eye she wore when Rome was free.”’ 

We have, indeed, sought out new inventions, but they are such as 
should disgrace us; we have made gun-powder and other sweeping 
means of destruction, that level all distinction between ‘the timid and 
the brave. In our battles, fifty thousand fall in a summer day, and 
the bravest heart that ever beat beneath a cuirass, may be pierced by a 
trembling poltroon from behind a log. We have devised various 
methods of *‘ saving labor,” as it is called, as if labor were a greater 
evil than idleness. Ease and Indolence have become our household 
gods. 

Our greatest boast is of the art of printing,—and it is, indeed, a 
noble art. It embodies thought, and gives it wings; it transmits to 
posterity the wisdom of former ages; it embalms the memory of the 
good and great, and it carries to every benighted land, that gospel 
which the Savior came to manifest. But printing is like men—of a 
mixed character. One book only is entirely good; the best of the 
others are full of errors, and the worst are infinitely worse than bad 
men, “ because they cannot repent,” and because they may scatter 
their moral poison forever. Caliph Omar, though he burned only 
manuscripts, Was a benefactor to posterity, and history owes him repara- 
tion. Has printing spread no ‘ damnable heresies,” as the Pope very 
properly calls theological errors? Tas it palliated no crime, and _flat- 
tered no criminal?) Jack Cade was naturally a philosopher, and he 
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advised to burn all the books, and to hang all those who “talked of 
such a thing as a noun.” 

“ Pride often guides the author's pen, 

Books as affected are as men; 

But he who studies nature’s laws, 

From certain truth his maxims draws.”’ 

How much of a library had Homer ? he read the skies, the fields, the 
seas, the forests; and he diligently studied the book of man. 

What has printing done for the laws? So multiplied them, that a 
citizen walks among snares ;—the very professors know little of that 
uncertain and endless science, in which the Abridgements, the very 
heads, the mere notes that refer to authorities, the bare divisions, can- 
not be crowded into less than twenty folios. 

Finally—even a little book isa great evil, and it is a pitiful ambition 
to make one. 

How has the mind marched in newspapers, which the ancients had 
not? It is, indeed, agreeable to read the news, but is it profitable to 
read the comments and the accompaniments,—columns of puffs for 
useless books and deleterious quack medicines, of which the patient 
may well say,—@grescit medendo? The newspapers have been the 
destruction of patriotism; a good man may be driven from the 
public service of his country, by the opening upon him of so many bat- 
teries of calumny. Bad men, who have no shame, have, therefore, the 
arenas to themselves. 

** But our private rights are safe, our jurisprudence is perfect, and 
our trial by jury is the bulwark of our civil liberty.” Good words, these, 
and they have gulled wise men, but they are but words, after all. 
Better it is, that a man protect his own life and property, than leave 
them in the safe keeping of laws which he cannot understand, and 
which even his counsellors know but as ‘‘ a mass of things, and noth- 
ing distinctly.” The jury are good men and true, for so the law itself 
terms them; but I would sooner trust my estate with the judges, with- 
out the aid of the twelve. Too many jurors are returned, in the pro- 
portion of nine to ten; they should be just, vigilant, intelligent, and 
on the trial constantly attentive ; they should be used to deciding cases 
of property, and balancing proofs and probabilities, and they should 
have a knowledge of men, as well as of the details of business. Lastly, 
they should be so independent, that they would little regard popular 
clamor or party prejudice. How many such men are found in a 
county ? 

The old trial by battle is far safer for the ends of justice, than the 
modern innovation of juries, even were all its decisions those of acci- 
dent; for a lawsuit now is but a lottery, with chances against the ad- 
venturer. In the lists, the feeling of justice might nerve the arm, and 
the consciousness of injustice paralize it. 

“Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 


And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.”’ 


Prisca Fines. 
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KENTUCKY. 


“ Devenére locos letos, et amena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas. 
Largoir hic camgos ether et lumine vestit 
Purpureo; solemque suum, sua sidera norunt.” 

You ask me to write of that great state which led the march of em- 
pire in the west; but, though I can never forget Old Kentucky, while 
I may remember hospitality and kindness, yet, as my visions begin to 
* flit less palpably before me,” I cannot describe with the freshness 
that belongs to the theme. As my recollections of Kentucky are asso- 
ciated in my mind with things pertaining to myself, I shall, albeit it is 
not very philosophical, relate the whole, and, like Sancho in his tale of 
the sheep, tell the story in the old way. My first entrance to Ken- 
tucky was ominous. I had descended the Ohio in one of those inland 
crafts which derive their name from the period of the Flood; and 
stepped ashore on the bank of the Big Sandy, to murder a squirrel, 
for such is the crime to kill one in Kentucky with a “shot-gun.” At 
the third shot, he fell, badly hurt, and I despatched him with the 
weapon of Hercules. I wandered along in the deep woods, full of 
envy for Robin Hood and Daniel Boone, till I became utterly lost, as 
the night came on. ‘To kindle a fire and roast a squirrel was a slight 
feat, for an admirer of Robin Hood. In the morning, I arrived in 
such a cramp as Caliban never had, at Timberlake’s Inn, with opin- 
ions somewhat shaken as to the pleasures of sylvan life. 

Kentucky is the eldest daughter of Virginia,—o matre pulchra filia 
pulchrior. It is a credit to any state, to have such an offspring. The 
Big Knives, as the emigrants were called by the Indians, from their 
swords, had too much contempt of danger, to shrink from a forest 
stained with so many massacres, that it was called the “dark and 
bloody ground.” ‘This was the appalling name of Kentucky. Beauti- 
ful as it is now, it was more so in its uncultivated state, when the wil- 
derness blossomed as the rose. It was a forest solitude, unrivalled on 
earth ; it was shaded with trees that have no parallel eastward of the 
mountains, under which the tall grass sprang up for innumerable 
herds of buffalo and deer. It was a grand, natural park, where nations 
came to take their game __Every thing in this wonderful country was 
found to be on a scale of magnificence. The trees were giants of the 
vegetable creation ;—the caves extended tens of miles, and under nav- 
igable rivers; the bones of the mammoth lay strewed around the 
springs, indicating a new and wonderful aspect of animal life. This 
lonely paradise of woods, waters and flowers, to which every animal that 
was in Eden seemed gathered, was the hunting ground, not the abode of 
savages. The first explorers were lost in admiration, and their reports 
were received like the accounts of the new world in Spain. Before 
this, America had, indeed, been discovered, but it had not been ex- 
plored ; the navigators had entered inlets and bays, and the settlers 
were on the line of coast. They had, it is true, seen a blue range of 
mountains in the west, but they knew not that they were the barriers 
of a happier world. The true discoverers, the bold Argonauts to these 
Hesperides, were Finley and Boone. ‘These were men of rude nur- 
ture, but of high poetical feeling ; yet cool and circumspect, and the 
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bravest of the brave. ‘They were no misanthropes, though they had 
a passion for the solitude of the forest. ‘They loved not ‘man the 
less, but nature more.” ‘Their ‘ May of life” was in the waving 
woods ; they found voices in the brooks, and music on the branches. 

Danger was a cheap price paid by the first explorers of Kentucky, 
for a sight of its wonders. ‘These adventurers were more daring than 
Pizarro or Cortes, for they went singly to invade nations. Harrod, 
one of these, became so much identified with the sylvan life, that long 
afterwards, when the country was studded with villages, and bending 
with harvests,—when his family had grown up in wealth around him, 
and when he himself had honors, military and civil,—used to stray 
away for weeks in the distant forest. A tree looked to him like a 
friend, and the wood seemed like his home. ‘There he had the eleva- 
tion of mind that the Arab feels, when bounding over the desert; or 
the mariner, rising on the ‘‘ mountain wave.” He died as he had 
lived. From his last excursion he returned not, and the time and 
manner of his death are alike mysterious. Had he thus disappeared in 
ancient Greece, we should have had in Ovid, the account of his 
metamorphosis, or transformation into some noble tree. 

Boone also died in his forests. He loved not to see men “ come 
cranking in” upon his retirement, and he required a wilderness to 
himself; he retired before the wave of emigration. He was dislodged, 
like a hunted deer, from one covert to another. He died far from 
men, and his body was found stiffened in the attitude of shooting; he 
was sitting, resting his rifle on a stump, and his eye was bent along 
the barrel. Boone was an extraordinary being; and he will hereafter 
be celebrated in poetry and fiction. He was a hunter, “fit to stand 
by Nimrod, and give direction.” _H[e was a patriot; but in his con- 
ception, the civil compact was an association of hunters, in which the 
authority belonged to the most steady of heart, hand and eye. Roads 
and canals, agriculture and manufactures, were no part of his Utopia, 
and he was never so happy as when the most distant from all traces of 
them. Kentucky, the child of his affections, had, during his life, be- 
come a changeling ; and could he now return, he would not even 
recognize it. Venison itself is becoming scarce, and a buffalo’s hump 
cannot be had for money or love. ‘There are roads and towns, and, 
what were worse to Jack Cade, schoolmasters and lawyers. 

Kentucky is a land so fertile, that it would be unjust to compare it 
with a garden in New-England, where you may say with Shallow, 
“* beggars all; marry good air.” What the most assiduous cultivator 
cannot do here, nature has of herself done in the West. The soil is 
three feet in depth, and of inexhaustible richness. It is but opened 
to receive the seed, and the sun and rain accomplish the rest. The 
very weeds that spring up around the borders of the cultivated fields, 
are ten feet in height. ‘The woods are like the trimmed walks of a 
park, and tall grasses grow underneath them. 

I could parody the phrase of Alexander, and say, were I not a 
Yankee, I would be a Kentuckian. The Kentuckian is worthy of his 
beautiful country ; it is not like the Kent, described by Lord Say, as 
bona terra, mala gens. The native is a combination of the Castilian 
and the Irishman. He is bold in his bearing, and lofty in his port ; but 
his dignity is dashed with humor and gaiety. He has a degree of modest 
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assurance, that belongs to men who are satisfied with their own pre- 
tensions. He deems himself the equal of any man; and as to supe- 
riors, the abstract conception of such never occurred to him. He 
never mars his fortunes by any idle distrust of his qualifications; he 
believes himself capable of doing any thing, and the belief renders him 
so. Hospitality and generosity are virtues in common men, but they 
are none in the Kentuckian; they are “casual things,” the effect of 
his impulses,—a part of his instinct. Falsehood is unknown to him; 
it is a part of meanness or fear, and he never deceives. He is cour- 
teous with the civil, and with the ungentle he is also froward; in 
either way, he has no superior. He will fight for any cause, or no 
cause, but he will not commence the quarrel. His pride is a part of 
his life, and he defends it; his honor is the best of his property, and he 
suffers no encroachment upon it. 

The Kentuckian is, in one respect, unfortunate; he has not enough 
todo. ‘‘ Quiet, to quick bosoms, is,”—to say the least of it, an irk- 
some state, and, like Hotspur, he lacks work; while the Indian was 
to be hunted, and the forest to be cleared, he had something to do; 
now, when the country is a garden, and the proprietor rich, he is 
sometimes urged, by ennui, to pursuits that do not give vigor to his 
frame, nor elevation to his mind. 

I would not eulogize these tramontane people beyond reason, and I 
may praise them much without exceeding the truth. I went to them, 
determined to dislike them ; and it is nota little that will make a man love 
others against his prejudices and his will. I perambulated the state, 
in roads, and among woods without paths. My appointments were 
sometimes more than singular, but I was not only never subjected to 
incivility, but I seldom, if ever, entered a house to inquire the way, or 
to rest, where I was not offered refreshment, and, if at night, invited 
and pressed to stay ;—and once I was entertained in so kind a manner, 
though in a log-house, that it is now one of my regrets, that I have 
made no return, and that those excellent hosts must have forgotten 
their guest. I could almost make a pilgrimage of gratitude over the 
mountains, to see that family. In New-England, the first question to 
a traveler is sometimes this :—‘‘ Mister, if | may be so bold, which 
way are you traveling, and what is your name?” In Kentucky, the 
salutation is, ‘‘ Stranger, sit down ;—what will you take?” When I 
was walking from Frankfort, down the Kentucky river, sometimes on 
the high abrupt cliffs that make the banks, and sometimes in the 
beechen woods at a distance from the stream, where the settlements 
were few, and the roads obscure, I had occasion, in one evening, to 
call at seven houses; and not at one was the hospitable formula omit- 
ted, of inviting me to remain for the night. To be sure it was a wild 
country, and the people might expect to con the stranger, to supply the 
want of a Gazette. 

At the last house, my intent of reaching the tavern that night was 
in peril; I saw through the window the blaze of a happy fire, and the 
sky looked threatening above. I entered, drank some milk, and was 
well inclined to stay, when a glance at the mirror showed me a face so 
much unlike that of Adonis, that I retreated three miles to the imn, 
that I might make my toilet, which had been somewhat neglected im 
the forest. IT slept as only a pedestrian can sleep; Henry V. would 
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have given his crown for such a slumber. There was no tossing, no 
dream, no “ nightmare with her nine foal.” As I touched the bed at 
night, so I lay in the morning, till roused by a confusion of tongues in 
the yard below. I looked, and beheld a group of zealous rustics sur- 
rounding a young man who sat upon the fence, waiting, it seemed, for 
the vociferation to subside. When some order was restored, a magis- 
terial looking person addressed to him several pertinent questions, and 
some of a contrary character. ‘“ Where did you sleep last night?” 
said the magistrate. ‘Under a haystack,” replied the deponent. 
“Why?” ‘Because traveling is expensive, and funds are getting 
low.” ‘* Why did you not stop at the Doctor’s, or one of the other six 
houses where you were invited to stay?” ‘‘’The Doctor be six times 
blessed,” said the prisoner ; ‘‘ but no person invited me to stay ;—and 
now let me have a question. Why do you come forth to seize me as 
a rogue, when I am only a tailor? What have I done, or what do you 
fear I shall do?” Dogberry’s reply to this very natural questton, gave 
me to understand that I should myself be summoned into the Court. 
“* We are looking,” said he, ‘for a gang of horse-thieves, and last 
night a traveler was invited to stay at seven houses, and declined, 
which we think suspicious.” I cursed kim in my heart, and threw 
open the blinds. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said I, me,me, adsum qui feci,—in tan- 
tamount English words; “I would not steal a horse if I could, nor 
would I ride one if you would give me the best.” Here was the germ 
of an adventure ; but a long-legged rifleman remembered to have seen 
me at Dick Johnson’s, which, it seems, was equivalent to a good char- 
acter ; for they made no farther question. 

On entering Kentucky, I found that the thrifty growth of the west 
had doubled my funds; these were in United States bills, which I 
exchanged one for two in the currency of the state, in which all trav- 
eling expenses might be paid, without increase of charge. The meth- 
od of changing silver was summary ; there was, however, little to be 
changed, and the notes of private bankers abounded, of one cent and 
upwards. A dollar was cut into eight parts, and lesser pieces were 
halved and quartered. 

From Virginia the Kentuckians derive the barbecue, which draws 
together thousands, for there is a general taste for hilarity and politics. 
The native is an unstudied orator, a Cicero of the woods. Though he 
never read Quinctillian, he speaks well; yet, like Mare Anthony, 
“right on.” He has, indeed, a few hard words unknown to the lexi- 
cographers, which he uses, not that he knows no better, but because 
they are full of quaintness and wit. His figures are drawn from fa- 
miliar objects, and applied with skill. An orator of Kentucky, whose 
fame has gone beyond the limitsof his country, at a barbecue, address- 
ed his constituents, who were dissatisfied with one of his votes in Con- 
gress :—‘‘ My friends,” said he at his close, “ you are not satisfied with 
my vote ; yet it was rendered under a conviction of justice and duty. 
I then thought it right, and I think it so still. But you are at liberty 
to think otherwise ; yet, which of you, if he had a rifle that for fifteen 
years had been his companion and friend, and that had not, in all that 
time, failed to carry a ball to the mark, would yet, when it missed fire 
for once at last, throw it away, rather than peck the flint and try it 
again?” “Try it again! try it again!” shouted the people; 
“Hurrah for C#**.” J. M. 
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THE NEAR-SIGHTED LOVER. 


Tuosr who are born into the world with good eyes,—who descry 
afar the countenances of their friends, and can distinguish across a 
church or a theatre, the turn of a feature or the color of an eye, the 
fashion of a head-dress or the shade of a ribband ;—Happy mortals! 
how I envy them; little do they know what a gift they possess, and 
scarcely can they imagine the utter wretchedness of being near sighted ! 

Between bad eyes and no eyes at all, those are much the most lucky 
who have no eyes at all. A blind man is universally known and un- 
derstood to be blind ; and every body makes allowances accordingly. 
Let him be ever so awkward, let him make the most ridiculous blun- 
ders possible ;—he is blind ; he is an object of pity and respect; and 
should any one undertake to laugh at his infirmities, such a violator of 
the sacred rights of misfortune would be scouted from society with 
universal execration. 

But what pity was ever extended to the awkwardness of the near- 
sighted? or what pardon to their blunders? Good heavens! I would 
walk barefoot, a thousand miles, to kiss the latchet of that man’s shoe, 
who has omitted to laugh, when his near-sighted friend has mistaken a 
crimson-colored pincushion for a peach, or a perfect stranger for an 
old acquaintance. Such good nature as this, could it any where be 
found, would, indeed, be worthy of the humblest homage. But it is 
impossible to find it. The mistakes of the near-sighted man are con- 
sidered fair game; and meny a man,—yes, and many a woman,—who 
would blush at the thought of ridiculing a withered arm or a club foot, 
will persecute, with the most relentless spirit, a poor near-sighted 
wretch, who, on every rational principle, is as much entitled to mercy 
as the halt or the crippled. 

To expect a man, whose circle of vision does not extend three 
inches beyond his nose, to recognize you in the streets, to find you 
out in the mids of a crowded saloon, to return your nods at a lecture 
room or a theatre, and to take as much notice of every thing that is 
going on about him, as if his eyes were a couple of telescopes, is just 
as unreasonable as to require a deaf man to catch all our whispers, or 
a man with one leg to dance a hornpipe. 

The men sin in this respect; but not half so much as the ladies. 
With all that softness, gentleness and generosity, which fill the female 
bosom to overflowing, it is well known how jealous is the softer sex of 
any thing that looks like slight or neglect. To pass a lady in the 
streets without knowing her, is a sin of no trifling magnitude; but a 
sin which the near-sighted are always committing, and which they 
are always obliged to expiate by some considerable penance. Is a 
lady dressed, on any occasion, with peculiar taste,—and who ever 
knew any lady, on any occasion, not to be so dressed ?—at least, in her 
own opinion ;—not to notice and praise it, is an omission, of which no 
man will be guilty, who wishes to stand well with his female acquaint- 
ances. It is a safe rule to praise always ; but what risks does he run, 
in attempting to praise, whose eyes are so treacherous, that he can tell 
neither the stuff nor the color of a new dress, nor, indeed, whether the 
dress itself be an old or a new one? 
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To the grand misfortune of being near-sighted, I may justly ascribe 
all the miseries of my miserable life. ‘They are numerous enough to 
fill a volume, or, as I ought rather to say,—two volumes, as large and 
as closely printed as the “ Diary of a Physician,’—and, in point of 
distress,—solid and serious distress,—they outdo the “ Diary of a 
Physician” altogether. 

But as I have always held it just and reasonable, for every man to 
bear his own burdens, and not to oppress his neighbors with unending 
tales of suffering and sorrow, it is far from my intention to inflict the 
whole two volumes, at once, upon the good nature of my readers. I 
am content to select a single incident,—one individual item of the 
whole sum total of my distress; and this story, simply and sincerely 
told, to surrender my unhappy case to the sympathies of my fellow 
creatures ; not, however, with the vain expectation of universal pity ;— 
for the sneerer must have his sneer, and the jester his joke, and the 
unfeeling,—can it be expected they will feel? But certain I am, that 
there will be here and there one,—-a precious few,—a relict, a rem- 
nant, that, having escaped the blighting influences of the world, have 
still hearts to feel, and tears to shed. 

It is, however, the sympathy of my female friends, that I particularly 
expect ;—for the tale I have to tell, is the story of my first love. Ah 
Love! it is impossible to mention thy name without an apostrophe, yet 
scarce do I know in what terms to speak of thee ;—thou curse !—thou 
blessing !—source of wo, spring of delight, origin of all evil, fountain 
of every human good! no,—lI will not curse thee. The pangs thou 
raisest in the bosom of a disappointed lover, are worse to bear than 
those endured by him, famous in ancient story, whose heart was torn 
by unsatiable vultures. But once to have known thy joys,—to have 
been once in love,—actually in love,—to have had that love returned,— 
to have known it ;—no matter how short a dream it proved ;—no mat- 
ter how soon dissipated by thy own folly or the lady’s fickleness ;— 
it is a sensation of pleasure, a draught of delight ; a rich, intoxicating 
draught, worth a whole life of miserable, solitary selfishness. But all 
this is nothing to my story. 

Emma,—for so was the lady named, to whom,I made the first sur- 
render of my heart,—was not commonly reported beautiful. But I 
thought her so, and if I was mistaken,—’t is a mistake,—and the ladies 
may bless their stars for it—often made by lovers. Her figure was 
slight and elegant, her complexion delicately pale, her eyes and hair 
dark, her voice soft and musical ; and there was a sweet smile playing 
from time to time about her lips, that went directly to my heart. A 
near-sighted man, does not descend much into particulars. He is not 
very likely to be captivated by a pretty foot or a well turned ancle, and 
a lady may sport a delicate hand a whole evening, without his once 
taking notice of it. It was not in this way that I was enslaved ;—nor 
yet by any one of the attractions above enumerated, nor by the union 
of them all. A near-sighted man is not very likely to be the victim of 
mere personal charms ;—he is almost certain not to fall in love at first 
sight,—because, at first sight he scarcely sees any thing at all, nothing 
at least, definitely and distinctly ; and though obscurity favors the sub- 
lime, it is otherwise with the beautiful. For my part, all ladies, the 
first time I see them, look very much alike; some I observe, are tall, 
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and some short ; some are blondes, and some brunettes ;—this is about 
all that I discover the first evening. 

And this leads me to observe, that near-sighted lovers are always 
the most serious, sincere and sentimental. \ They find out how a lady 
talks, as soon as,—or sooner than,—how she looks; and as their passions 
are not founded exclusively on the lady’s beauty,—though beauty has 
power, it must be confessed, to charm near-sightedness itself ;—there 
is commonly more sympathy of mind in their attachments, than in 
those of their neighbors, who see more, but observe less. 

However this may be, my love for Emma was serious and sentiment- 
alenough. I worshiped her; I adored her. One word, one look 
from her, surpassed, in my esteem, all the other pleasures of existence. 
My life seemed to depend on the continuance of her affection. I have 
learnt better since,—I have learnt not to fall in love so very deeply. 
There should be a moderation in every thing; such passionate devo- 
tion is not due to poor humanity ; it results, inevitably, in disappoint- 
ment; it overstrains and destroys the sympathies of the soul, and ends 
im misanthropy, if not inidiotism. Love is like brandy, too powerful to 
be taken pure; to be indulged in with safety, it needs to be much 
diluted. 

Emma had been absent from town about a week, and that very 
morning,—the morning of that Wednesday, which, ever since, has 
borne a black mark in my calendar, I had received a letter from her, 
full of fondness and affection, informing me that she did not intend to 
return for a week to come. Since our engagement, I had neglected 
almost all my former acquaintances,—I had been devoted, exclusively, 
to the dear Emma’s service. If, however, | was guilty of rudeness 
towards my former friends, it was not wholly my fault; for ever since 
my engagement had become public, my female acquaintances had 
treated me with a cool nonchalance, sufficient to have abashed a man 
much less sensitive than myself. While Emma was away, I passed my 
evenings at the theatre ;—it was several years ago, before the theatre 
had become so unfashionable as it is at present. 

That very Wednesday evening, to the theatre I went, with Emma’s 
letter in my pocket. 

Love is said to be quick-sighted ; and I was delighted to find that it 
added some quickness, even to such eyes as mine. I had observed, 
with no little pleasure, that I could distinguish Emma at a much 
greater distance than any body else. I entered the theatre about the 
middle of the first act ; the boxes were crowded; but judge my pleas- 
ure and surprise, when, at no great distance from me, I saw the dear 
Emma herself. She was surrounded by two or three ladies, and as 
many gentlemen, whom I could not distinguish at all; but her own 
features I could trace distinctly ; and I saw, from time to time, or 
thought I saw, that sweet, peculiar smile, so exclusively her own. [ 
tried to catch her eye; but as I was farthest from the stage, and she 
seemed intent upon the play, it was impossible. My heart boiled over 
with impatience ; but as I have the greatest antipathy to attract the 
attention of a crowd, and as the house was so full that no one could 
move without making a disturbance, I waited, however reluctantly, till 
the act was finished. 
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The curtain had hardly begun to fall, before I was in the lobby; 
and, as good luck would have it, the people in the box, next to Emma’s, 
made a move at the same time. They left their box half empty; I 
pushed in; and, as Fmma sat on the middle seat of the next box, 
between two other ladies, I stood close beside her. Still, she did not 
observe me. A sudden thought came over my mind that the dress she 
wore was not exactly in her usual good taste ; the ladies with her, I did 
not know at all,—nor did I half like their looks ; but setting them down 
for some country cousins of Emma’s, whom, she had told me, she intend- 
ed to bring to town, I leaned over the one next to me, and whispered a 
cadence in Emma's ear. She started, as suddenly as I had expected ; 
but the look she gave me was one such as I certainly did not expect. 
Her face was covered with blushes, and seemed to indicate a strange 
confusion. 1 stood hesitating, when, all at once, the truth burst upon 
me,—that the lady I had spoken to was not Emma,—but somebody, to 
be sure, very much like her. The fluttering of the ladies drew the 
attention of a gentleman behind them, who seemed to be a brother, or 
something of the sort; and I had nothing else to do, after asking the 
lady’s pardon for my intrusion, than to beckon the brother aforesaid, 
into the lobby,—tell him I was near-sighted,—that I had mistaken the 
lady under his protection for a particular friend of mine, and so explain 
the matter in the best manner | could. 

I immediately left the house, inwardly resolving never to enter it 
again; and cursing the eyes that had so grievously deceived me. 

Yet what is a resolution, the fruit of a sudden excitement, against 
the calm but powerful influence of habit? I had now been at the 
theatre every night, for a week past; and when evening came, without 
once thinking of the resolution so seriously formed the night before, 
I walked into the house, and took my seat as usual. The house was 
not so full as it had been on the previous evening; but some of the 
same company was present. For, as I cast my eye along the boxes, I 
observed at a distance, that same identical lady on whose account, the 
last night, I had made myself so ridiculous. I thought she looked at 
me as though she meant to know me ; I bowed very gravely, and turn- 
ed my head the other way. The play happened to be a favorite of 
mine, and I was all attention to it. After the performances were over, 
as I was sauntering leisurely homeward, I was overtaken by Ned 
Murrowday, an acquaintance of mine, who took me by the arm, and 
congratulated me on Emma’s return. “ Emma returned?” said I, 
‘why no, ’t is impossible, I have a letter of her’s in my pocket, in 
which she tells me I must wait a week longer.” ‘ Do n’t put too much 
confidence in a lady’s letter,” said my friend, ‘‘ whatever she has writ- 
ten, she has certainly returned ;.as I passed by the theatre I met her 
coming out of it, and what is more,” he added in a whisper, “ she was 
leaning on the arm of a very spruce young man, a lieutenant in the 
navy, I believe. Have a care my friend !—have a care!” 

With these words, he turned down another street, and left me to my 
own meditations. What kind they were, the reader may easily im- 
agine. ‘That I should have passed the whole evening, so near my 
Emma, and not have known her! and when she tried to attract my 
attention, to have repulsed her with a distant nod,—Oh! ‘twas too 
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cruel,—’t was insufferable. There was no spice of jealousy in my 
composition, and the young lieutenant never once entered my thoughts ; 
but I was kept awake the whole night, thinking how Emma must have 
suffered, and what she must have thought of me. The next morning, 
at the earliest possible hour, I waited upon her,—but she refused to see 
me. I sent up more than once to renew my request, but she proved 
inexorable. I returned home, sat down, and wrote the best explana- 
tion of my unlucky blunder, that my haste and perturbation would 
permit, and despatched it immediately. It was some time before I re- 
ceived an answer; and when it came it was fatal to all my hopes. 
imma’s note was very civil; she pitied my unfortunate infirmity,—she 
was quite satisfied with my explanation,—but circumstances, she said, 
which had grown out of that evening at the theatre, had made it ne- 
cessary to return all my letters, and to inform me that henceforth, we 
could be nothing to each other but common acquaintances. She con- 
cluded with assurances of everlasting friendship, and sincere esteem. 
At first, I hardly knew how to take this letter, but my doubts were 
soon relieved. A _ half-a-dozen good-natured friends of mine came 
running in, with all the particulars. Emma, it seems, as she was re- 
turning from the theatre, had endeavored to assuage her sorrows, by 
opening her heart to the young lieutenant, who attended her. He saw 
his advantage, and used it. A lady’s heart, when softened by grief, is 
easily moulded. He succeeded in convincing her, that my coldness 
and neglect must have been intentional; that, at any rate, such pur- 
blind stupidity, if it were nothing worse, was totally unpardonable ; 
and he gave her to understand that if she had Jost one lover, another 
might easily be found. The night was pleasant and their walk was 
much prolonged. My fate was sealed that very evening; and when 
my explanation came, it came too late. 


TOBACCO. 


Tue pleasures of the smoker have been endangered by a dissertation 
on the quality of his plant, by Doctor McAllister, with a preface and 
additions, by Professor Sturt; a name heretofore known in Hebrew 
and Theology. This was indeed, an unkind cut from the reverend 
gentleman, who had so often turned the quid as a comfortable morsel. 
He admits that from early life he had been addicted to the weed, 
usually, once a day, and while he acknowledges that it is playing with 
“ edge-tools,”’ he believes that the difficulty of a discontinuance is little 
less than in the case of ardent spirits. He recommends the chewer 
to take a quantity sufficient to prostrate strength, of the “‘ most detest- 
able” tobacco that can be had ; for it seems there are the three degrees 
of comparison to be found in the plant. This, he naturally argues, wil! 
put the next dose ‘ further off,” and his conclusion seems just, that three 
doses thus administered will so blunt the appetite, that a fourth dose 
may be resisted with but a moderate share of self-denial. The Pro- 
fessor has, he says, used tobacco for thirty-five years, and we do not 
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discover from his preface that he has now discontinued it. Loath 
should we be, however, that he should venture upon his own prescrip- 
tion, until, like Lampedo, he has first tried it on a dog. 

Tobacco is an American plant, and was first carried to Europe by 
Drake, in 1560; Ralegh was one of the early smokers, and received 
a pailful of water in his face from his servant, who thought that the 
smoke issuing from his mouth indicated spontaneous combustion. To- 
bacco is, among the Indian tribes, what salt is among Arabs; the 
pledge of fidelity, and the seal of treaties. ‘The origin they assign to 
it is peculiar. A celestial female, the Astriwa of the tribes, descended 
from the skies. Whatever she touched became fruitful of blessings. 
Palms and bananas sprang up in her footsteps. Where one hand 
touched the earth, sprouted the yam; where the other rested, sprung 
up the maize, and where she was seated, flourished the tobacco. The 
name comes from Tabaco, a province in Yucatan. Of all the insects 
that buz, or worms that crawl,—of all cankerworms, caterpillars and 
locusts, that generally devour every green thing, there is but one worm, 
(man excepted,) who will devour a leaf of tobacco. 

As a narcotic, the power of tobacco is tremendous; a small dose 
produces cold sweats, universal tremors, and an utter prostration of 
strength. ‘These properties are the same when the plant is externally 
applied, as a poultice to the stomach, &c. 

As an emetic, its powers are known to all when they first essay its 
use. It is said to exceed all other medicines in promptness and 
violence. Professor Barton, by an application of moist leaves to the 
stomach,expelled alarge quantity of laudanum when the most active 
emetics had failed. A traveler at the Cape of Good Hope had a num- 
ber of Hottentots under his care, in intermittent fevers. He gave 
six grains of snuff, (all the medicine his chest afforded,) with perfect 
success. Applied as a poultice, it has subdued the most violent par- 
oxysms of mania. In the locked-jaw, and other spasmodic affections, 
it has been used with success ; for all cramps and convulsions subside 
with the utter prostration of muscular strength. A mouse swells, turns 
over and dies, when pricked with a pin dipped in the essential oil. 
This is the enemy that men put in their mouths, to steal away their 
health. This has filled the “‘ court, the camp,‘the grove.” It is found 
in the pulpit, the senate, the bar and the boudoir. This offender 
against the public health and decency is brought to the bar of public 
opinion. Good men and true hang together and hearken to the evi- 
dence ; Chewing and smoking the faculty consider bad enough ;_ but 
in their estimation, ‘worse remains behind.” Water they do not 
think sufficient to allay the thirst created by the acrid juices; brandy 
and tobacco are by some supposed to be as inseparable as fire and 
smoke, or law and justice. 

Doctor McAllister thinks that the savages have had ample revenge 
on the civilized, for introducing the destroying spirits among them, by 
passing in’exchange this destructive poison. 

' 
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POLITICS AND STATISTICS. 


UNITED STATES. 

Coneress. In our abstracts of the 
proceedings of Congress, we have en- 
deavored to give, as far as possible, a 
connected history of the most important 
transactions, without much reference to 
chronological order. As it seems to be 

5 eo. 

generally understood that the Tariff is 
to be one of the prominent subjects of 
discussion, before the close of the ses- 
sion, we have not made use of the many 
interesting debates which have taken 
place in the House of Representatives 
upon the reference of motions or other 
incidental occasions. The debate which 
was commenced by Mr. Clay in the 
Senate is of a different character, and 
the speeches delivered by that gentle- 
man and by Mr. Hayne, on the 11th 
and Ith of January, are to be consid- 
ered, in some degree, as the manifestoes 
of the leaders of opposite parties. 

Senate. The resolution offered by Mr. 
Clay on the {th of January, was taken 
up again by the Senate on the 16th, 
when Mr. Hayne, of South-Carolina, 
proposed as a modification, an entire 
new resolution, in the following terms : 

Resolved, That the existing duties upon arti- 
cles imported from foreign countries be so re- 
duced, that the amount of the public revenue 
shall be sufficient to defray the expenses of gov- 
ernment, according to their present scale, after 
the payment of the public debt; and that, al- 
lowing a reasonable time for the gradual reduc- 
tion of the present high duties on the articles 
coming into competition with similar articles 
made or produced in the United States, the du- 
ties be ultimately equalized, so that the duties on 
no articles shall, as compared with the value of 


that article, vary materially from the general 
average. 





Upon this new proposition Mr. Hayne 
spoke at great length in opposition to 
the whole Tariff system, explaining its 
unequal operation, upon different sec- 
tions, and particularly the causes of the 
hostility of the South. He asserted that 
the protecting system stood self-con- 
demned, “ condemned in our own coun- 
vol. +,» 


try by the desolation which has followed 
in its train, and the discontents it has 
produced,” by the experience of all the 
world, and by the almost unanimous 
opinion of enlightened men. He denied 
that the protecting system had enabled 
us to pay our public debt, because its 
very object is to diminish importations, 
and of course to lessen the revenue from 
duties, and so far as this object is at- 
tained the revenue must be diminished ; 
the protecting features of the Tariff of 
1824, therefore, had delayed the pay- 
ment of the debt. He argued that the 
system would not be sustained in the 
West, but for its supposed connexion 
with Internal Improvements, that it was 
useless to the manufactures of the West, 
which were confined to situations be- 
yond the reach of foreign competition, 
and that it had injured the West, by 
decreasing the Southern demand for 
live stock, to the amount of more than 
half a million of dollars annually. In 
the South it had produced “ great and 
all-pervading distress ;"’ their merchants 
had been supplanted by agents sent 
among them and supported by the sys- 
tem, who carried their profits to more 
favored lands, the very last of their 
ships had been brought to the hammer, 
mechanics were in despair, real estate 
was reduced to a third of its value and 
rents almost to nothing, agriculture was 
drooping, the fields abandoned, the 
slaves and their masters working harder 
and faring worse ; and finally, the plant- 
er, gathering the remnants of his for- 
tune, was constrained to seek a reward 
for his industry in another place. He 
did not deny that other causes contrib- 
uted to produce these evils, for trade 
could be carried on with more facility 
in New-York, and cotton could be raised 
more profitably in Alabama, but these 
would not have broken up the com- 
merce and agriculture of South-Caro- 
lina, while an 


unrestricted intercourse 
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with foreign nations allowed them mod- 
erate profits. In the North, even, Mr. 
Hayne said, that although it had covered 
the land with thriving towns, and mill- 
ions of capital had been invested in its 
operations, yet he was informed by 
“wise and experienced and _ patriotic 
men” north of the Potomac, that this 
apparent prosperity was “in a great 
measure delusive ;’ and the system, 
in building up a favored few at the ex- 
pense of the community, had “ made 
the rich richer and the poor poorer,” 
while it had depressed commerce, and 
** disturbed all the relations of society.” 
A system producing these effects “ will 
not, and cannot, come to good.” Mr. 
Hayne next proceeded to examine the 
character of the protecting system in its 
operation upon the different interests 
and on the different sections of the 
country. He argued that a protecting 
duty was a double tax ; for if the value 
of an imported article be one million, 
the duty at fifty per cent. will be half a 
inillion; and if the duty be imposed not 
for revenue, the protection is equivalent 
to another tax of halfa million; and thus 
the whole people are taxed a million of 
dollars on this one importation, to se- 
cure a bounty of half a million to the 
domestic manufacturer ; and if the same 
principle were applied to our actual con- 
sumption of cottons, woollens, iron and 
sugar, he demonstrated that all other 
classes were taxed to the amount of 
twenty-five millions per annum, to se- 
cure the American manufacturers of 
those articles a protection of sixteen 
millions ; and thus, if a manufacture is 
only rendered profitable by protection, 
it is an actual loss to the whole commu- 
nity, equal to the amount of the bounty. 
If the American manufacturer can sup- 
ply the domestic market on as favorable 
terms as the goods can be imported, 
then he needs no protection ; but sup- 
posing a small protection to be necessary 
in the infancy of a manufacture, the 
withholding of it will only delay the 
manufacture for a few years, if the 
country be ready for it, and to continue 
the demand for protection after the 
stage of infancy, is to admit that the ar- 
ticle cannot be profitably made, or sus- 
tained except at the expense of other 
interests. Now if the manufacturing 
capacities of the country belong exclu- 
sively to one section, and the other is 
exclusively agricultural, the former 
alone enjoys the bounties, while the 
burdens are shared by the latter ; and in 
the present case to make the inequality 
stil lgreater, the agricultural productions 
of one section can be exchanged abroad 
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only for the articles which enter into 
competition with the domestic manu- 
facture of the other; the result is, that 
the agricultural, or Southern section, is 
in danger of losing its entire foreign 
market, and of being utterly ruined ; 
and in this manner “the agricultural 
industry of the South is unequally, un- 
justly, enormously taxed in its foreign 
exchanges, in order to render profitable 
the manufacturing —s of the 
North.”” Mr. Hayne denied that the 
Tariff states paid their portion of the 
taxes, because, of a crop worth a thou- 
sand dollars the Southern planter is 
obliged to exchange the whole for for- 
eign articles necessary to his support, 
paying a duty of fifty per cent. or five 
hundred dollars; while a Northern or 
Western farmer, raising a crop of the 
same value,consumes nine hundred dol- 
lars of it on his estate, and exchanges 
but a tenth part of it at a loss of only 
fifty dollars. He said the people of the 
South, either as producers or consumers, 
now support a burden nearly if not en- 
tirely equal to the whole tax on their 
importations ; thus, in case a free trade 
was carried on from the South to Great- 
Britain, if a progressive duty of five per 
cent. were imposed upon British manu- 
factures, the duty of the first year would 
be added to the price, but in a few years 
this progressive duty could not be sus- 
tained by the consumer without a re- 
duction of its consumption; the next 
five per cent. then must be sustained by 
the merchant or the foreign manufac- 
turer, on the produce of the cotton, or 
shared between them; and thus, as the 
system progressed, the profits and the 
prices of all would be reduced to the 
lowest mark, until the duty annihilated 
the trade. In proof of this he urged the 
gradually decreasing price of cotton, 
which had lost two thirds of its value, 
bringing down with it the wages of 
labor and capital ; no community in the 
habit of consuming the value of fifty 
millions, imported duty free, could afford 
to consume any thing like the same 
amount if a duty of fifty per cent. were 
added to the cost; neither could the 
duties be supposed to fall upon the mer- 
chant, or the foreign manufacturer, for 
two or three per cent. is the utmost re- 
duction from their profits to which they 
could submit. It is, therefore, upon the 
American producer and the Southern 
states, that the burden falls, most une- 
qually and unjustly. The doctrine that 
consumers pay equally is a fallacy, be- 
cause of a tax of sixteen millions, four- 
teen are transferred to the North and 
distributed among the consumers there. 
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Mr. Hayne adverted to the danger of 
losing the English market for cotton, 
as an evil in prospect greater than any 
yet endured, and to the fact that, re- 
strictions upon trade have prevented the 
increase of our tonnage and exports in 
proportion to our own growth; in 1810 
our tonnage was fourteen hundred thou- 
sand, and in 1831 only twelve hundred 
thousand ; in 1300 our exports amount- 
ed to — millions, and they are 
now reduced to seventy-two millions. 
With regard to the reduction of prices, 
he contended that but for discriminating 
duties, prices would be still farther re- 
duced, for the prices of all articles have 
declined since 124, in Europe as well 
as in America, but the prices of other 
articles have gone down in a much 
greater degree than cottons, woollens, 
and iron, and those very articles, most 
highly protected here, are now selling 
lower in England than they can be ob- 
tained in this country, and have been 
imported and sold as low as the domes- 
tic article within the last year, after pay- 
ing duties of fifty to an hundred per 
cent. The fact that prices have fallen, 
therefore, proves nothing, unless the 
prices of protected articles have fallen in 
a greater ratio than others. In leaving 
this part of the subject, Mr. Hayne laid 
it down as a principle, that “it never 
can be expedient to introduce into a 
country the manufacture of any article 
that cannot be produced as cheaply at 
home as it can be obtained from abroad ;”’ 
the only exception he admits to the rule 
is the manufacture of “arms and mu- 
nitions of war.” With regard to the 
restrictive duties as measures of retalia- 
tion, he admits that they may be ad- 
hered to as long as there is a hope of 
success, and no longer. It is a fatal 
error to suppese that “every nation 
must protect itself from the effect of 
restrictions by countervailing meas- 
ures,’ because they must result in an 
“unprofitable contest of seeing which 
can do the other the most harm.’ The 
example of other nations, he affirms, are 
altogether against restrictions ; England 
having repealed upwards of three hun- 
dred restrictive statutes within a few 
years, France having lost millions in a 
vain endeavor to introduce cotton and 
sugar, and Spain having been ruined by 
the protecting and restricting system. 
Mr. Hayne declined going into the con- 
stitutional argument, except to show, in 
reply to Mr. Clay’s remarks, that this 
objection was of recent origin, that up 
to 1824 the question had not been much 
considered, because the protection had 
been incidental to the revenue duties ; 
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but that since then it has constantly 
been a ground of protest. 

Having shown the oppressive opera- 
tion of the system, the remainder of this 
elaborate argument is devoted to an ex- 
position of the wishes and expectations 
of the South. They were willing that 
the revenue should be collected from 
duties on imports, but they expected 
that no more money would be levied 
than was necessary for the ordinary ex- 
penses of government, and that after the 
extinction of the debt these duties would 
be reduced at least twelve millions of 
dollars. As to the mode by which this 
reduction was to be accomplished, Mr. 
ee objected to the mode proposed 
and advocated by Mr. Clay, because it 
only took off a tax of six millions when 
the Treasury was relieved from a charge 
of twelve millions, thus creating a sur- 
plus, with the certain effect of changing 
the character of the government, and 
“corrupting the people ;"’ and because 
it proposed to relieve luxuries from all 
taxation while the necessaries of life re- 
main subject to duties of from fifty to 
one hundred per cent. for the protection 
of “the wealthy proprietors of manu- 
facturing stock, men who are realizing 
enormous dividends drawn from the 
pockets of the people ;”’ again, the arti- 
cles proposed to be exempted are arti- 
cles of general consumption all over the 
country, while those upon which the 
whole revenue is to be collected are 
those upon which the duties operate as 
a bounty to a certain portion, and a bur- 
den to another. This scheme was a 
proposition to relieve the Tariff states 
from all taxation, and throw the whole 
burden of the government upon the 
other states; thus, if a state received 
protection to the amount of a million of 
dollars, and paid half a million tax upon 
unprotected articles, when the latter 
tax was taken off, the bounty would be 
increased by that amount, and the state 
entirely relieved from taxation. Such 
a scheme of reduction involved no con- 
cession to their complaints, but would, 
instead, rivet the system upon them be- 
yond all hope of relief. In the policy 
proposed by himself, nothing was pro- 
posed to the injury of the manufactur- 
ers, they would receive a protection, 
incidental to a fair revenue system, 
equal in duties and charges on the for- 
eign manufacture, to thirty-three and a 
third per cent., and if they could not be 
sustained with this protection our man- 
ufactures ought to be abandoned, since 
they would be sustained at a certain loss 
to the country. The reduction on the 
protected articles would be spread over 
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two or three years, and to make the 
plan more beneficial he would not ob- 
ject to an immediate reduction of ten or 
fifteen per cent. on the unprotected ar- 
ticles; from the latter operation the 
manufacturers would derive an imnmedi- 
ate benefit, as some compensation for 
the prospective reduction upon the pro- 
tected article, and thus no manufacture 
would be injured that did not depend 
upon protection for existence. This, he 
contended, was a favorable moment for 
making this reduction which could 
never be recalled; the manufactures 
could be let down without a shock, 
whereas, if the bounties were to be in- 
creased, and the reduction made at a 
future day, the shock would be ruinous. 
The complaints of frauds upon the rev- 
enue, he said, were to be expected. 
Smuggling was the natural consequence 
of high duties; the time was, when it 
was absolutely unknown any where in 
this country, asit still is in the Southern 
states. In conclusion, Mr. Hayne said, 
the duties were everywhere so arranged 
as to fall most heavily on the poor; that 
the opposition of the South to the sys- 
tem was based on high and lofty princi- 
ples, having nothing to do with party 
politics, nor was it influenced chiefly by 
calculations of interest : “ It wanted but 
the will, to have supplied ourselves 
with every article embraced in the pro- 
tective system, free of duty, without 
any other participation on our part than 
a simple consent to receive them; but 
the spirit in which the Southern people 
had engaged in this contest for their 
rights, was akin to that which was 
kindled in the bosoms of their fathers, 


when they were made the victims of 


oppression, and if it had not displayed 
itself in the same way, it was because 


they cherished the warmest feeling of 


confraternity towards their brethren, 
and the warmest and most devoted at- 
tachment to the Union.” 

On a subsequent day, Mr. Dickerson, 
of New-Jersey, took the floor in reply to 
Mr. Hayne, and in favor of the protec- 
tive system as the only true polic 
the country, endeavoring to show that 
it is neither unjust nor oppressive in, its 
bearing on the different sections of the 
Union, nor upon the relations of State 
with State. The want ofa power, Mr. 
Dickerson said, to protect the great in- 
térests of commerce, navigation, avri- 
culture, and manufactures, all of which 
rest upon the same basis, led to the call 
of the convention 





] 
which formed our 
constitution. "Without the power to pro- 


tect these great interests, no constitu- 


tion would have been formed ; and if 
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that power were taken away, dissolution 
would inevitably ensue. He then took 
a comprehensive view of the state of 
our manutactures, fora number of years 
previous to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution in 17289, and the measures taken 
by the British Government to impede 
their progress. It was one of the first 
objects of Congress, acting under the 
constitution, to save and protect our in- 
fant manufactures, by regulating and 
protecting commerce, and this was ef- 
fected by the imposition of duties upon 
imports and tonnage. Whatever tem- 
porary inconvenience might then have 
been felt from the high duties upon for- 
eign tonnage, the wisdom of the measure 
cannot now be doubted. Mr. Dickerson 
proceeded to illustrate this position by 
statements of facts, and to show the 
constitutionality of tariff laws, by quo- 
tations from Mr. Madison's Letters to 
Cabell, and from Mr. Verplanck’s Let- 
ter to Col. Drayton. He then followed 
Mr. Hayne through a variety of details, 
to show that it is to the competition 
which the protective system produces 
that we are indebted for the low price 
of our manufactures, and for which the 
people of the South pay no more than 
the people of the North. As soon as 
our establishments begin to supply our 
own market with any particular kind of 
manufacture, the foreign manufacture 
of the like kind is uniformly offered at 
reduced prices, the reduction often 
amounting to twenty-five per cent. 
which is a distinct acknowledgement 
that the foreign manufacturer was be- 
fore receiving a price twenty-five per 
cent. above the fair value of the article. 
Mr. Dickerson, in pursuance of his 
topic, read from the “ Exposition and 
Protest of the South-Carolina Legisla- 
ture against the Tariff of 1928,” which 
was among the printed documents of the 
Senate, and commented thereon, to 
show that the hypothesis assumed as 
the basis of that Protest, viz. That if 
the duties were laid upon the exports, 
the tax would fall upon the exporter, is 
not true, since the consumer of the im- 
ported article, obtained in exchange for 
the exports could not escape the duty. 
If it were true, as it is not, that the 
Southern states exporting two-thirds of 
all the produce of the country, and con- 
suming but one third of the imports re- 
ceived in exchange, pay two thirds of 
the duties upon such imports, and of 
course submit to an enormous weight of 
taxes, beyond their just proportion ; that 
condition is not imposed upon them by 
the protective system. Suppose the 
present duties were laid fur revenue 
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alone, without any view to manufac- 
tures, and that they did not in the 
slightest degree protect manufactures, 
would not the exporting states pay 
precisely what they now do? Or that 
the whole amount of duties was laid 
upon tea, coffee, and other articles not 
produced in this country, or that we had 
no manufactures in the United States, 
would not the states exporting two 
thirds of the whole produce of the coun- 
try, pay two thirds of the duties, as 
much as they now do? The conclusion, 
therefore, is plain, that if the exporting 
states now pay twice their proper share 
of the taxes, they must continue to do 
so, modify the Tariff as you please. Mr. 
Dickerson, in conclusion, alluded to the 
delusion which pervades the Southern 
states in respect to the operation of the 
protective system, and while that con- 
tinued he could see no prospect of any 
adjustment of the Tariff that should be 
satisfactory to all parts of the Union. 
For the grain-growing and manufactur- 
ing states would never consent to a re- 
duction of duties upon certain great 
articles of consumption, in part import- 
ed and in part manufactured here, so 
as to give the foreign importer greater 
advantages than he now enjoys. We 
cannot consent to be driven from our 
own markets by the subjects of Great- 
Britain. Here we must take our stand, 
till overruled by majorities in the two 
Houses of Congress. To them only 
shall we submit. 

The subject was resumed on the 30th 
of January, when Mr. Smith addressed 
the Senate, devoting lis remarks prin- 
cipally to the consideration of Mr. 
Clay’s propositions on financial meas- 
ures. He advocated a reduction on im- 


ports as necessary to the tranquillity of 


the country, and to prevent the accu- 
mulation of money in the Treasury at 
an early day. He adinitted that the 
importations of 1832 would probably be 
less than those of 1831, but denied that 
the receipts would be diminished in 
consequence, because the duties accru- 
ing have but little connexion with the 
amount received,—not more than one 
fourth of the duties of 12832 becoming 
payable within that year. The calcu- 
lation of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that the receipts of the year would be 
sufficient for the government, and leave 
a balance of fourteen millions, might, 
therefore, be assumed to be correct. He 
argued that the commissioners of the 
Sinking Fund were constrained, under 
the Act of 1830, to apply all unappro- 
priated money in the Treasury to the 
redemption of the public debt, either by 
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payment or purchase ; and that, conse- 
quently, although only four millions ac- 
tually fell due within the year, yet the 
whole fourteen millions must be applied 
to its payment. He demonstrated in the 
following manner, that the proposition 
for selling the stock held by the gov- 
ernment in the United States Bank, on 
the 3d of March, 1833, for the purpose 
of paying the debt with the proceeds, 
would be a profitable speculation. 

The stock of the Government in the 
Bank, at par, although supposed to 
be worth $8,000,000, is - - 

Add the interest at 7 per cent. from 
3d March, 1833, to the 3d March, 
1836, when the chester r expires, be- 
ing three years, - a 


$7,000,000 


1,470,000 
If, therefore, we should sell the Gov- 
ernment Stock on 3d March, 1833, 





instead of keeping it at 8,000,000 
We should incur an apparent loss of 170,000 
But if the Stock be retained, the 

United States would pay 3 years 

interest on $8,000,000 of 3 per cent. 

Stock, amounting to - . : 720,000 
Thus showing an actual gain by the 

operation, of - - $250,000 


He objected to the proposition to retain 
arevenue of eighteen millions, as the 
future expenses of the government 
would not exceed twelve millions anda 
half; he was in favor of reducing the 
revenue from customs to twelve mill- 
ions, which, with two millions from the 
public lands, and the Bank dividend of 
half a million, would be sufficient for 
extraordinary emergences, and leave a 
handsome surplus for objects of a na- 
tional character. 

In support of his resolution, and in 
reply to Mr. Hayne, Mr. Clay made an 
elaborate speech, which occupied a por- 
tion of three days’ sitting of the Sen- 
ate,—in the whole, about eight hours. 
After an impressive exordium, he al- 
luded to the distress of the country af- 
ter the war. The period of greatest 
distress was seven years previous to 
the year 1824—the period of greatest 
prosperity seven years following that 
act. He then gave a picture of the 
flourishing condition of the country, 
maintaining that all the predictions of 
the enemies of the Tariff in 1524 had 
been falsified by experience—that all 
the benefits which he had anticipated 
had been realized. He alluded to all 
the interests now protected—all the 
mechanic arts—navigation—agriculture 
—and manufactures. He argued that 
the Tariff began in 1792, which estab- 
lished the great principle of protection. 
It was the second act of the first Con- 
gress—sanctioned by the Father of his 
Country, and most of the eminent 
statesuien of that day. The country 
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was then in its infancy, just let loose 
from colonial bondage ; few innumbers, 
inexperienced, without capital and man- 
ufacturing skill ; the government began 
with moderate duties, intending no 
doubt, to fill it up as the interests of the 
country required. But that act estab- 
lished the great principle, that Congress 
had the power to protect domestic in- 
dustry, and that such protection was 
the true solicv of the country. The 
extent was a question of consideration, 
and it was accordingly extended or di- 
minished, from time to time, according 
to the views of practical men. 

Mr. Clay then traced the history of 
the country down to 1216; commented 
on the Tariff of that year, its object, ex- 
tent, and policy. hen the Tariff of 
1824. He then alluded to the circum- 
stances under which the Tariff of 1528 
was adopted; and said that that Tariff 
was ale as bad as possible by its ene- 
mies, in order to render it odious, and 
destroy the system. He declined to 
speak of the constitutional question. 
He then alluded to the object of those 
who proposed to destroy all these great 
interests; and the ruin and destruction 
it would produce—dwelt upon the gen- 
eral doctrine of free trade, which he 
contended could not exist in the present 
state of the world. Every country is 
in a state of restriction; all their ports 
closed to us. We could only open our 
ports and let in foreign ships and for- 
eign merchandize, to take the place of 
our own. He adverted to the fact of 
several foreigners in this country, Mr. 
Gallatin and Mr. Sarchett, advocating 
free trade, and alluded to the fact of 
certain English statesmen advocating 
free trade, which they never acted on. 
{n practice, English statesmen mean, 
free trade for themselves with all the 
world,. but restrictive trade at home 
against the world. They mean security 
to the —— interest of England, and 
the markets of all the world to English 
manufactures. In fact, free trade, in 
this country, was another name for the 
British colonial system. 

Mr. Clay read to the Senate the sys- 
tem of England for regulating these 
states when colonies; which was to 
prevent the production of any articles, 
except some of the raw materials of 
their manufactures. He gave a picture 
of the effect of manufactures upon the 
Western states. He stated that the cul- 
ture of cotton was the most profitable 
pursuit in this country ; and gave sev- 
eral illustrations of the fact, and advert- 
ed to the ill-humor of South-Carolina, 
and her refusing to take the produc- 
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tions of Kentucky, and the consequen- 
ces and result of that act of non-inter- 
course. The loss of the shipping of 
South-Carolina, was to be attributed, he 
contended, to the effect of free trade. 
Half her shipping is English. 

In continuation of his argument, Mr. 
Clay said he would take up the points 
as they had been stated, and deal with 
them fairly. It was said, that a trade 
could not be carried on without equiva- 
lents ; that England was bound to fur- 
nish us the means to purchase her man- 
ufactures. He shewed, by Treasury 
statements, that the amount imported 
from England was greater than the ex- 
ports to ies, by fifty millions. This was 
balanced by circuitous trade with other 
countries. The largest importations 
were in 1831. He argued that it was 
indifferent to the cotton planter whether 
he sold in England, or France, or the 
United Sates. The price was no doubt 
increased by the competition among the 
different buyers. He went largely into 
the examination of this point, a | con- 
tended that an import duty is equivalent 
to the export duty. Mr. Hayne said, 
that was not his principle ; he had laid 
down his principle in his printed speech. 
Mr. Clay said he pa reply to the 
precise argument of the gentleman. He 
argued, that if the producer of cotton, 
paid the duty by the diminution of the 
price, then it follows that the consumer 
of imported articles does not pay the 
duty, unless it is twice paid. He gave 
a statement of the expense of planting ; 
showed that in Louisiana the expenses 
are one third of the crop; that three 
fourths of this is for articles not paying 
duties ; one fourth for articles paying du- 
ties. South-Carolina exports $8,000,000. 
If she consumes half, i. e. $4,000,000, 
three fourths of this, $3,000,000, is for 
articles not paying duties. One fourth 
$1,000,000. Suppose the duty 50 per 
cent. It would be only $500,000. The 
expenses, perhaps, are one third of the 
production, which would make only 
$333,000. 

Money is said to be diminished. Mr. 
Clay said, this reduction did not corres- 
pond with the increase of banks, ex- 
change, and all other paper currency. 
But if this cause operates upon price, 
it must have had its effect upon cotton. 
It was to be expected that cotton would 
fall equally with every thing else ; and 
it had not fallen more than other arti- 
cles. He explained the general fall of 
prices, especially upon iron, wool, sugar, 
manufactures, &c. He went into a de- 
tailed statement of the extent, and _pro- 
gress, and value, of all the great Amer- 
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ican interests protected under the Tariff 
—iron, wool, &c. 
[Sketch to be continued. } 

On the 17th of January the annual 
report of the Director of the United 
States Mint was made to the Senate. 
From this report it appears that the 
coinage of the year past amounts to 
$3,923,473 60; consisting of $714,270 
in gold coins, $3,175,600 in silver coins, 
$33,603 60 in copper coins, making 
11,792,282 pieces, viz. 


Half Eagles - - 140,594 
Quarter Eagles - - 4,520 
Half Dollars - - 5,873,660 
Quarter Dollars - - 398,000 
Dimes - - - 771,350 
Half Dimes - - 1,242,700 
Cents - - -  - 3,359,260 
Half cents - - 2,200 


Of the gold bullion, $26,000 was fur- 
nished by Virginia, $294,000 by North- 
Carolina, $176,000 by Georgia, and a 
small quantity by Alabama and Ten- 
nessee. The expenses of the Mint Es- 
tablishment for the year were $28,000. 

On the 24th of January, Mr. Hayne 
presented the ‘“*‘ Memorial of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature of South-Caro- 
lina, opposed to Nullification,’’ which 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. It states that— if other causes 
conspire to reduce the income of the 
people of South-Carolina, it is the Tariff 
alone which denies them the right of 
converting that reduced income into 
such an amount of the necessaries or 
conveniences of life as would certainly 
be at their command under the revenue 
system of moderate duties ;’’ that the 
progress of discontent has become more 
alarming from year to year; and the 
sense of the oppression and injustice of 
the restrictive system is deeply felt; the 
memorial also states that they regard 
nullification as utterly unconstitutional, 
and disclaim the language of violence 
and igtimidation ; but they insist that 
laws should not only be just and rea- 
sonable, but “ they ought to conform to 
public opinion,”’ and that the common 
good requires that the restrictive sys- 
tem should not be persevered in, against 
the judgement and in opposition to the 
sentiments of so large a minority. 

One of the most important acts of the 
Senate during the present session is the 
rejection of Mr. Van Buren, as minister 
to England. This was finally decided 
on the 25th of January, and the injune- 
tion of secrecy upon the journals was 
taken off. It appears that the nomina- 
tion was made to the Senate on the 7th 
of December. On the 27th it was re- 
ferred to the Committee of Foreign 
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Relations, of which Mr. Tazewell is 
chairman. On the 10th of January, 
the Committee reported. On the 13th, 
the subject was taken up for discussion. 
The following resolutions, which had 
been previously submitted by Mr. 
Holmes, of Maine, gave rise to a long 
debate : 

Resolved, That the nomination of Martin 
Van Buren be re-committed to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and that said committee 
be instructed to investigate the causes which 
produced the removal of the late Secretaries of 
the Treasury and Navy Department, and of the 
Attorney General of the United States, and 
also the resignation of the Secretaries of State 
and War Departments ; and report to the Sen- 
ate whether the only causes of that novel and 
important political movement are given in the 
letters of the President of the United States, 
addressed, on that occasion, to the several offi- 
cers above enumerated—and if not, what were 
the causes to which these removals and usur- 
pations ought to be ascribed ; and also whether 
the said Martin Van Buren, then Secretary of 
State, participated in any practices disreputable 
to the national character, which were designed 
to operate on the mind of the President of the 
United States, and calculated to smooth the 
way for his appointment to the high office to 
which he has been nominated. 

Resolved, That for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the objects of the preceding resolu- 
tion, the said committee be further authorized 
to send for persons and papers, and to compel 
the attendance before them of such witness or 
witnesses as they may desire to examine on 
oath, touching the matters submitted for their 
investigation, and report the same to the Sen- 
ate, with their opinion thereon, together with 
the nomination aforesaid. 

Before the expiration of the sitting, 
Mr. Holmes moved that his resolutions 
be laid on the table. Carried. A mo- 
tion was then made that the nomination 
be laid on the table. Carried, by the 
—" vote of the Vice President. 
Ayes 21, Noes 21. On the 24th, the 
subject was again discussed.- 

On the 25th, the Senate resumed the 
consideration of the nomination of Mar- 
tin Van Buren, and, on the question, 
will the Senate advise and consent to 
the appointment of Martin Van Buren, 
it was determined in the negative, — 
23, nays 23. The yeas and nays hav- 
ing been ordered, on motion of Mr. 
Holmes, were as follows : 

Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buckner, 
Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, 
Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Man- 
gum, Marcy, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, Tip- 
ton, oe Tyler, White, Wilkins. 

Nays—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clay 
ton, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghnysen, Hayne, 
Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Miller, Moore, Nau- 
dain, Poindexter, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, 
Silsbee, Sprague, Tomlinson, Waggaman, 
Webster. 

The yeas and nays being equally 
divided, the Vice President voted in the 
negative. 

So it was Resolred, That the Senate 
do not advise and consent to the ap- 
pointment of Martin Van Buren. 
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On the 26th of January, the memorial 
of several citizens of Massachusetts for 
a new bank, after the charter of the 
present United States Bank expires, was 
presented by Mr. Marcy. The memo- 
rial proposes a bank with a capital of 
fifty millions, one half to be subscribed 
by citizens, and the other half by the 
government, if desired ; to pay the gov- 
ernment offe per cent. on the capital 
annually as a bonus; and such tax on 
the capital actually employed by a 
branch in any state as such state shall 
impose on its other banking institutions, 
but not to exceed one per cent.; the 
charter to continue for twenty years ; 
and the government to appoint directors 
in proportion to its stock. 

House of Representatives. On the 
27th of January, a bill to give effect to 
a commercial arrangement between the 
United States and the republic of Co- 
lombia, having been taken up, it was 
inquired whether there was any such 
power in existence as the Republic of 





Colombia? If there were no‘. the bill 
ought to have been so worded as to 


apply to any republic which might have 
been formed from that of Colombia. 
Mr. Archer replied, that it was under- 
stood that the republic had been dissolv- 
ed, and two governments established 
besides that at Bogota; it was also un- 
derstood that it was probable they might 
reunite again; whether they were or 
not, one commercial treaty with Colom- 
bia was still in existsnce, nor was there 
any desire to infringe its provisions ; 
and the United States were not ready 
to relinquish existing beneficial arrange- 
ments. Our minister had concluded a 
treaty with the government of Colombia 
and pledged the faith of his government 
that the advantages should be recipro- 
cated ; if there were now no such gov- 
ernment we should merely lose the ben- 
-efits of the treaty; but if the govern- 
fhent should be consolidated, we should 
secure the benefits offered, and redeem 
our faith. Mr. Adams contended that 
the bill recognized the Republic of Co- 
lombia as still in being, and its operation 
would extend over the entire country 
which had composed that republic ; thus 
the bill conferred advantages upon the 
whole country, which were reciprocated 
by only one of the three parts of which 
it was composed. It might be that the 
government at Bogota possessed no sov- 
ereignty over the sea-coast. If our 
treaty granted privileges to all vessels 
sailing from the ports of what had been 
Colombia, and received, in return such 
privileges as could be conferred by an 
inland government, what sort of a bar- 
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gain should we have made? It was 
stated that the government at Bogota 
had guaranteed to our vessels certain 
privileges. He was not opposed to the 
billif we were to have any equivalent for 
our own grants ; but he wanted to know 
if the government at Bogota was com- 
petent to secure what it promised? Mr. 
KE. Everett replied, that a report pub- 
lished by the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs at Bogota, on the 23d of December, 
recognized the Ministers of all Foreign 
powers to the government of Colombia 
as accredited to the government at Bo- 
gota. The treaty in question had been 
negotiated since that time. Ifthe gov- 
ernment at Bogota was not able to fulfil 
its stipulations with regard to all the 
ports of Colombia, the reciprocal ad- 
vantage on our part must be withdrawn 
to the same extent. The arrangement 
proposed by the bill, therefore, could do 
no harm. Mr. Archer added, that there 
was, in the legal and political accepta- 
tion of the term, such a government as 
that of Colombia, as we were not to be 
governed by rumors of political distrac- 
tions, but to recognize the government 
de jure, the one with which the treaty 
had been made, which was the govern- 
ment at Bogota. If there were no ports 
within its sovereignty, there could be 
no ships to claim the privileges of the 
treaty. Mr. Adams insisted that the 
vessels of the United States would not 
be admitted into any of the ports of Co- 
lombia, except Carthagena, the only one 
which belonged to the government at 
Bogota, while any vessel coming from 
any port of what had been Colombia, 
would claim admission into our ports, 
under this treaty, and would refuse us 
admission to their ports ; therefore, there 
was no reciprocity in the arrangement. 
The House passed the bill by a large 
majority. 

The Apportionment Bill has been re- 
peatedly under discussion, and has un- 
dergone some modifications. A history 
of its progress and the definitive action 
of the House will be given hereafter. 

A resolution, calling on the President 
for certain parts of the Chickasaw 
Treaty, presented by Mr. Everett, of 
Massachusetts, has been several times a 
subject of warm debate, which will 
also be noticed more particularly here- 
after. 

[ie The necessity of closing up the pages of 
the Magazine on the 20th day of the month, pre- 
vents us from bringing down these sketches to 
alate date. It will be understood, however, 


that they are intended to serve as a record for 
reference, and not to furnish news; of course, it 
is more desirable that they may be as nearly 
complete as possible, each month, than that 
they should state the latest occurrences. | 
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American Colonization Society. The 
fifteenth annual meeting of this society 
was held on the 16th of January, in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, one of the 
Vice Presidents, presided. The Annu- 
al Report of the Board of Managers 
was read by the Secretary, Mr. Gur- 
LEY. It represented the affairs of the 
Colony as prosperous ; stated that Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Education, had 
been very considerably advanced during 
the year; that the influence of the 
Colony over the native tribes was be- 
coming greatand extensive ; that many 
of the African chiefs had sought its pro- 
tection, and expressed a desire to place 
themselves under its authority ; that 
schools had been established to which 
every child might have access ; that the 
cause of temperance had been greatly 
promoted, and that arrangements had 
been made to found new settlements on 
the coast. It was remarked that great 
changes have taken place in publie 
opinion in the United States, favorable 
to the design of the Society ; that many 
auxiliary societies had been formed ; 
the Fourth of July collections increas- 
ed; the attention of several state Legis- 
latures directed and fixed upon the ob- 
ject; and especially that, in Virginia, 
the recent insurrection had powerfully 
awakened the thoughts of all classes of 
society to the consideration of the ques- 
tion, as to measures for the colonization 
of the free people of color. It was also 
stated, that the agent of the society in 
England, had been encouraged by many 
of the distinguished friends of Africa 
and mankind. After concluding the 
report, the Secretary read letters from 
the venerable Lafayette, Ex-President 
Madison, and Chief Justice Marshall, 
expressing a deep interest in the Socie- 
ty ; the two last contained the opinion 
of the writers that the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands might properly 
and wisely be applied to the coloniza- 
tion of our free colored population. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year. 

Hon. CHarres Carroui, Carrollton, President. 
Vice Presidents. 

Ex-President James Manpison, Virginia. 

Chief Justice Marsa, Virginia. 

Gen. LaFayette. 

Hon. Wa. H. Crawrorn, Georgia. 

Hon. Henry Cray, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Hon. Joun C. Hersert, Maryland. 

Ropert Ratston, Esq. Philadelphia. 

Gen. Joun Mason, Georgetown, D.C. 

Samver Bavarp, Esq. New-Jersey. 

Isaac McKim, Esq. Maryland. 

Gen. Jonn Hartwett Cocke, Virginia. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Wuite, Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Danie. Wesster, Boston. 

Hon. Cuarves Fenton Mercer, Virginia. 

Jeremian Day, D. D., of Yale College. 
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Hon. Ricuarp Rusu, Pennsylvania. 

Bishop McKenpree. 

Puitie E. THomas, Esq. Maryland. 

Dr. THomas C. James, Philadelphia. 

Hon. Jonn Corton Smita, Connecticut. 

Hon. THEeopore Frevincuvuysen, New-Jersey. 
Hon. Louis M’Lane, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Gerritt Smitn, Esq. State of New-York. 

J. H. McCivure, Esq. Kentucky. 

Managers. Francis 8. Key, Esq. Walter 
Jones, Esq. Rev. James Laurie, D. D. Rev. 8. 
B. Balch, D. D. Rev. O. B. Brown, Rev. Wm. 
Hawley, Hon. Wm. Cranch, Dr. Thomas Hen- 
derson, W. W. Seaton, Esq. Samuel H. Smith, 
Esq. Rev. Wm. Ryland, Benjamin L. Lear,Esq. 

Rev. R. R. Gurney, Secretary. 

Ricuarp Smith, Esq. Treasurer. 

Joun Unperwoop, Esq, Recorder. 


Duties and Drawbacks. By a report 
from the Treasury Department, it ap- 


pears that 
In the year 1828, the accruing du- 


ties were - - - - 29,951,915 
The drawbacks payable - - 4,001,665 
In the year 1829, the duties were 27,689,731 
The drawbacks - - - 4,213, 168 
In the year 1830, the duties were 28,299,159 
The drawbacks - - 4,511,182 


United States Bank. In compliance 
with a resolution of the Senate, the 
Secretary of the Treasury addressed a 
note to the President, from which it 
appears that the amount of Stock held 
by foreigners is 84,055 shares, equal to 
$2,405,500, without including the pre- 
minum. The whole number of foreign 
stoekholders is 470. The American 
stockholders of the Bank are 3602 in 
number, residing in the following states. 
The number of shares held in each state 
is given in the second column. 





States. Stockholders. Shares. 
Maine, . - - - 14 . 498 
Vermont, - - - - 2 - 27 
New-Hamipshire, 24 - 301 
Massachusetts, - - 211 - 24,175 
Connecticut, - - - 60. - 1,539 
Rhode-Island,  - - - 2b - 1,218 
New-York, - - - 442 - 30,88) 
New-Jersey, - - - 75 - 2,787 
Pennsylvania, - - - 872 - 51,028 
Delaware, - - 42 - 1,531 
Maryland, - - - 624 - 934,235 
District of Columbia, - 61 - 2,725 
Virginia - - - - 268 - 11,617 
North-Carolina, - - 36 - 2,391 
South-Carolina, 730 - 40,242 
Georgia, - - - 42 1,981 
Ohio, . = wine 556 
Kentucky - - - - 2 - 252 
Tennessee, . - 5 258 
Indiana, - - - - 2 - 50 
Illinois, - - - - 2 167 
Louisiana, - - - 7 - 119 
Arkansas, - - - 1 - 42 
Domestic Shareholders, 3602 195,620 
Foreign Shareholders, 470 84,055 
United States, - 70,000 
In transitu between the different Trans 

fer Offices, - - : - - 325 
Total - - - - - 350,000 

These, at $100 each, make the 
amount of capital, viz. $35,000,000. 
Present premium per share, about 
&124 1-4. 
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The amount of specie on hand at the 
Bank of the United States, and its 
several Branches, on the Ist of January 
1832, was as follows: 
Bank United States, - 
Office, at Portland, = - 

“ Portsmouth, 
I Boston, - 
‘* Providence, 


- $2,811,640 83 
- 7FU,AS2 2 
50,111 76 
- 328,377 58 
. 102,627 74 


Se ee 
‘ 


“Hartford, - - 28,094 00 
‘*« New-York, - 664,686 64 
“* Baltimore, - - 228,000 00 


* Washington, 
© Richmond, - 
«Norfolk, - 
«Fayetteville, 
“ Charleston, 

es Savannah, - 
o Mobile, - - 
“ New-Orleans, - ~ 
‘6 Natchez, —- ; 
« St. Louis, - - - 
« Nashville, - : - 
Ve Louisville, - - - 
Ke Lexington, 
- Cincinnati, 
= Pittsburg, 
* Buffalo, 

- Utica, - - - 
- Burlington, . 


197,212 02 
112,159 38 
18,943 75 
271,468 80 
376,642 24 
153,671 72 
510,346 05 
57,825 83 
136,897 51 
167,866 36 
217,431 25 
91,513 28 
111,028 17 
31,809 84 
105,232 46 
po 750 66 
72,422 48 


- 54,610 54 


a + Oe Ue 
‘ 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


an) 
4 
“hee ae 





Total, - - 

The amount of bills discounte “dd 
by the Banks and its Branches 
on personal securities is - 

Bills discounted on funded debt 

Do do on Bank stock, 

Domestic bills of exchange, - 

Mortages, i 


- $7,038,823 12 


$48,758,570 34 
18, 850 00 





QUE 5306 ¢ 66 
Total, - - ° - $66,405,103 87 
Due from State Banks - - 3,944,847 74 
Exports of American Manufactures. 
The following is a statistical record, 
showing the Exports of American Man- 
ufactures from the United States for 
the year ending September 30, 1831. 
The articles enumerated are protected 
by the Tariff, which it is said by some 
will be the destruction of our commerce. 
Cotton Goods - - - - $1,318,183 














Clothing ready made, - ° 102,277 
Combs and Buttons, - - - 124,589 
Soap and tallow Candles, - - 619,238 
Leather, Boots and Shoes, 338,603 
Leather and Morocco Skins, 70,968 
409,571 
Household Furniture, - - - 339,603 
Saddlery, - - 36,651 
Coaches and other C arriages, ° ° 309,362 
Umbrellas and pane, - - - 25,796 
Wax, - - - - 153,666 
Hats, - - - 309,362 
Spirits from grain, beer, ale 
and porter, - - 225,357 
“from molasses, - 49,198 ; 
— 75,755 
Tobacco and Snuff, - 246,747 


Tron, pig, bar, n nails and all ‘manufactures, 309,473 


Sugar refined, - - - : 193,084 
Gunpowder, - - - - - 128, "625 
Medicinal Drugs, - ~ ° - 92,154 
Glass manufactures, - - - 60,280 
Paper and other sattonery — - 40,994 
Books and Maps, 32,004 
Copper and Brass, - - - - 36,601 
Printing Presses and Type, 13,274 
Other manufactures, 145,291 

Total, $5,320,980 
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Manufacture of Cotton. In the course 
of a debate in the House of Representa- 
tives on the 2st of January, Mr. Apple- 
ton, of Massachusetts, stated that the 
consumption of cotton in our manufac- 
tures, was sixty millions of pounds. 
This is more than half the amount con- 
sumed in Great-Britain in 1816, when 
the manufacture commenced in this 
country ; it is one fifth of our whole 
production, and bears the proportion of 
two fifths of the entire manufacture of 
Great-Britain from American cotton. 
Mr. Appleton also stated that a pound 
of raw cotton could be manufactured 
into the coarser fabrics, in this country, 
for less amount than it could be done in 


England. 


Curious Facts. The following singu- 
lar facts are found by an examination of 
the returns of the Fifth Census. The 
free white male population of the state 
of North-Carolina, numbers 235,954— 
the female, 236.889; total free white 
population, 472,843. Of these, 202 only 
were foreigners not naturalized. Fifty- 
eight of the whole number of the people 
are over one hundred years of age. Of 
deaf and dumb there are 230; of blind, 
223. Of slaves, the whole number of 
both sexes is 245, G01, and of free people 
of color, 19,543. Of this number of 
colored persons, slaves and free, 247 are 
over one hundred years of age! How 
is this much greater longevity of colored 
persons than of white people to be ac- 
counted for? Massachusetts with a pop- 
ulation of 603,359 free white persons, 
has only five over a hundred years of 
age; while out of 7,645 free persons of 
color, there are fifty over a hundred 
years of age ! 


_NEW-YORK. 

Banks and Rail Roads. Reports 
were made to the House of Assembly 
on the 3ist of January, upon these sub- 
jects. It is stated in the former report, 
that there are about fifty applications 
for new banks at the present session, 
embracing a capital of ten millions of 
dollars. The report argues that it 
would be ruinous to multiply charters 
to such an extent, that banking institu- 
tions ought not to be located in exclu- 
sively agricultural communities, for the 
purpose of supplying monied capital, 
but that they are merely the aids of 
commerce, and must necessarily be un- 
equally distributed. It had been urged 
by the applicants, that bank capital 
ought to be equally distributed The 


committee presented the following esti- 
mate of the present bank capital, popu- 
lation and property, in the state, as the 
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proof that hitherto neither population 
nor personal or real estate have been 
considered an infallible criterion in the 
distribution of banks :— 





Population. Real and Per. Bank cap. 

First district, 283,700 160,256,015 20,361,000 
Second ‘“ 236,727 36,020,468 520,660 
Third 212,747 = 37,495,619 3,181,500 
Fourth ‘ 223,014 23,006,589 400,000 
Fifth ‘* 236,809 = 25,382,573 1,530,000 
Sixth «“ 228,277 = 20,210,966 640,000 
Seventh “ 220,692 23,846,126 1,350,000 
Eighth “ 270,230 25,651,334 1,650,000 
29,633,260 


The report upon Rail Roads is an ex- 
amination, of the practicability of rail 
roads, the public routes, the resources 
of the state, and the peculiar nature of 
this kind of internal improvement. It 
expresses the opinion that the indis- 
criminate incorporation of companies 
for this purpose, would be injurious ; 
indeed, that the legislature ought care- 
fully to discriminate between routes of 
great and conceded utility and of un- 
doubted profit to the stockholders ; and 
those which are the offspring of specu- 
lation and private cupidity—to encour- 
age the former not only by a grant of 
liberal charters, but, in some and pecu- 
liar instances, even by partial subscrip- 
tions by the state to the stock ; but to 
discourage and deny the latter. 

City of New-York. The following 
facts are obtained from the annual re- 
port of the comptroller, for the year 
1331. The receipts into the Treasury 
during the year 1831, amounted to 
$1,125,647 07; payments, $1,128,967 02; 
excess of payments above receipts, 
$3,319 95; balance inthe Treasury, Ist 
January, ult. 81,349 65. From Lottery 
Offices, (license fees,) the receipts dur- 
ing the year were $6000; from rents, 
including docksand ships, $100,018 43 ; 
stage licenses, $386 ; tavern and excise 
licenses, $29,061 ;vendue sales, $10,000 ; 
manure, $27,540 07; commutation of 
alien passengers $20,150; arrears of 
taxes prior to 1830, $3.535; taxes of 
1830, $390,598 88 ; do of 131,103,700. 

The payments on account of Alms- 
house, Bridewell and Penitentiary, were 
$134,519 24; cleaning streets, $28,992 
20; courts, 35.211 55; elections, 
$3,378 34 ; fire department, $14,211 87; 
public schools, $23,755 69; police, 
$15,640 42; public reservoir, $40,274 
46; roads, $44,212 53: public clock, 
$5,110 42; streets, $229,937 13; sala- 
ries, $30,514 46; watch, $89,995 94; 
board of health, $7,075 06. Of this 
last amount, $4,590 was for killing 
dogs ; under the head of county contin- 
gencies, is $1,551 30 for refreshments 
for the Common Council and its Com- 
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mittees, and other expenses at the City 
Hall; coach hire, $765 37; celebrating 
25th November, 1830, $181 63; do. do. 
1331, $93 81; Fourth of July dinner, 
1,500 ; refreshments at Governor's visits 
and review, $16 75; for Boston City 
Guards, $283; funeral expenses of 
James Monroe, $1,279 81; analyzing 
Manhattan water, $5. The amount 
paid for extra police duty on the night 
of 31st December, 1830, was $943 38. 
For subscription to ten daily newspa- 
pers, including advertising, $875. 

The city debt has been reduced, dur- 
ing the year, $32,642 62, and is now 
$741,913 04, viz. 

On five per cent Stock of 1820, 

200,000 ; on five per cent. 


stock of 1829, 300,000 - - $500,000 00 
On bonds to Bank for savings, 
300,000; Mechanics’ Bank, 
183,000; James Blackwell, 
15,000, - - - = = $498,000 00 
998,000 00 
On the 5 per cent Stock of °20, the 
Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund hold 81,500, and have at 
their credit in the Treasury, a 
balance of 174,586 96, = - - 256,086 96 
Nett Total, - - - $741,913 04 
VIRGINIA, 
Slavery. The debate in the Legisla- 


ture upon the subject of Slavery was 
closed on the 25th of January, by the 
adoption, after various attempts to 
amend and postpone, of the subjoined 
report and resolution, ayes 64, noes 59. 

The select committee, to whom was 
referred certain memorials praying the 
passage of a law providing for the grad- 
ual abolition of slavery in this common- 
wealth, have, according to order, had the 
same under consideration, and submit 
the following report and resolution :— 

Profoundly sensible of the great evils 
arising from the condition of the colored 
population of this Commonwealth; in- 
duced by humanity as well as policy, to 
an immediate effort for the removal in 
the first place, as well of those who are 
now free, as of such as may hereafter 
become free; believing that this effort, 
while it is in just accordance with the 
sentiments of the community on the 
subject, will absorb all our present 
means; and that a further action for 
the removal of the slaves, should await 
a more definite developement of public 
opinion. 

Resolved, as the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that it is inexpedient, for the 
present, to make any legislative enact- 
ments for the abolition of slavery. 

It seems to be conceded that there 
was a majority of the House of Dele- 
gates in favor of some measure having 
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abolition in view, and thata majority of 
the people of the state entertain similar 
views it is presumed there can be no 
doubt; but the question had not been 
presented to the people previous to the 
election of the representatives, and 
therefore they did not think it expedient 
to make any enactinent at present— 
that is, until delegates should be chosen 
by the people, with a view to act upon 
this question among others. 

On tke 27th of January, the Select 
Committee reported a bill providing for 
the removal of the free blacks to Libe- 
ria. Its principal features are, the ap- 
propriation of $100,000 for the current 
year, and $200,000 per annum, for suc- 
ceeding years, to the transportation of 
free negroes to Africa. The Governor, 
Executive Council, and Treasurer, are 
constituted a Central Board to superin- 
tend the execution of the act, with 
— to constitute other Boards at 
Norfolk, Fredericksburg, Petersburg, or 
other places, to aid in the superinten- 
dence. While enough free negroes are 
found willing to go, (or such as may be 
emancipated for the purpose) to absorb 
the annual appropriation, coercion is 
not to be resorted to, otherwise it is. 

University of Virginia. By the an- 
nual report of the rector and visiters of 
the University, it appears that the num- 
ber of matriculates in the session of the 
University which has just terminated, 
is one hundred and hice-Ginee, pre- 
cisely the same as of the preceding ses- 
sion; and they were distributed among 
the several schools as follows; in the 
school of Ancient Languages, 57; 
Modern Languages, 46; Mathematics, 
73; Natural Philosophy, 57; Law, 17; 
Chemistry and Materia Medica, 37; 
Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence, 
29; Anatomy and Surgery, 23; Moral 
Philosophy, ae 


NORTH-CAROLINA. 

The Legislature of this state adjourn- 
ed on the 13th of January, after a ses- 
sion of sixty-five days, ‘during which 
sixty acts of a public and one hundred 
and six acts of a private nature were 
passed, and thirty-three resolutions. 
Among the latter was one appropriating 
five thousand dollars for the repair of 
Canova’s stature of Washington, which 
was destroyed by fire, when the State 
House at Raleigh was burned. A prop- 
osition to rebuild the State House, and 
for a Convention to amend the Consti- 
tution of the State, were rejected. 
Among the most important acts were 
those relaiing to a Rail Road from 
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Beaufort to the west, and one to con- 
nect the Cape Fear and Yadkin rivers. 

Finances. The following partial 
statement is from the report of the 
State Treasurer. 


In actual cash in the Treasury, - $6,657 
Cash belonging to the Literary Fund 75,025 
Cash belonging to the Internal Improve- 
ment Furd - - 7,944 
Amount due on C herokee bonds, - 34,748 
Bonds for other property, - 7,200 
General tax, payable October, 1832 66,500 
Bank div idends on $712,000 at least 200,000 
Making in the aggregate, $398 ,074 
Deduct expenses of this Session, 40,000 
Leaving an available balance of $358,074 


GEORGIA. 
Financial. It appears by a statement 
— since the adjournment of the 
uegislature, that the financial affairs of 
Georgia are not in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The first of the following tables 
shows the expenditure and the second 
the receipts as estimated for the present 
year, commencing in November last. 
On account of the Civil Establishment 
of 1831, 8,150 
On account of the Poor School Fund, 


of 1831, 6,290 
On ace ount of ‘the ‘Ac ade my fund of 

330, - ~ 3,200 
For the protection of ‘Gold mines - 7,000 
Sundries and contingencies, - - 21,835 
Legislative expenses of 1831, - 55,098 
Poor School Fund for 1832, - - 25,000 
Academy $s = = - - 20,000 
Public debt and deficit, - - 1,200 
Executive De partinent, - - - 15,700 
Judiciary, - - - - 78,600 
Printing, - - - - 20,000 
Road and River fund, - - - 30,000 
Penitentiary, - - - - 10,672 
Census fund, - - 11,500 
Negroes for Rail Road creek, 10,300 


For survey of the Cherokee te rritory > 120,000 


Protection of the mines, 20,000 
Contingencies, - - 21,542 

$426,087 
Tax on Banks and stock, for 1832 = - 8,300 
Vendue Tax, - - 3,000 
Dividend on Bank Stoc ee, - - 65,000 
Interest, - - - - - 5,000 
Fees on ’ grants, - - - 20,000 
General Tax of 18 0, - - - 59,052 
Sundry sources, - - - 26,305 
Balance on hand, Oct. 31, 1831, - 86,261 


According to these statements, there 
will be a deficit at the end of the year 
of $153,169. The state, however, is 
entitled to the sum of $33,000, (produce 
of the operations of the Central Bank,) 
which is not available, owing to the 


neglect of the legislature to pass a 
special law making an appropriation of 
it; the University is entitled to 86000 
of this sum; and if it were paid into 
the State treasury there would still be 
a deficiency of 70,169. 
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LOUISIANA. 

The Legislature assembled on the 
second of January, and was organized 
in the usual manner. The message of the 
Governor takes a comprehensive view 
of the principal matters, whether local 
or general, which affect the interests of 
the State. It commences by congratu- 
lation on their happy exemption from 
contagious diseases during the last sea- 
son, and proceeds to notice the condi- 
tion of public education in the State, 
which is gradually becoming more 
widely diffused. It compares Louisiana 
with other States, in this respect, and 
pays a well-merited tribute of applause 
to the New-England school system. It 
recommends especially to their atten- 
tion, a vigorous prosecution of plans of 
internal improvement, and says, on that 
subject :— 

** Louisiana, of all the States of the Union, 
owes most to nature for the facility with which 
the means of transportation may be improved ; 
yet there is none, perhaps, which has done less 
to profit from those natural advantages. Whilst 
we see most of the other States, becoming 
covered with canals and rail roads, all of which 
direct themselves, in the end, to take from us 
apart ofthe tribute which they bring us to- 
wards those streams which flow into the im- 
mense river that traverses our territory, we neg- 
lect even works of the first necessity, and 
which seem indispensable to the promotion of 
intercourse between our different parishes. We 
alone are stationary, whilst around us all ad- 
vance in the career of improvement. We have 
never been so favorably situated as at the pre- 
sent moment, to extricate ourselves from this 
inexplicable state of indifference and apathy. 
Our finances, of which an account will be sub- 
mitted to you atthe period fixed by law, are 
in a state which does honor to the zeal and 
ability of the officer charged with this depart- 
ment. Our debt, which amounted, according 
to the last report made to you, to $130,109 three 
cents, has been reduced during the year which 
has just closed, to $77,435 50-100. The dis- 
posable fund now in the Treasury, amounts to 
$67,947 34-100—to which we may add 
$70,372 93-100, in notes of which the payment 
is secured, and which make a total sum of 
$138,320 27-100. Our receipts during the cur- 
rent year will exceed our expenditures by a 
sum of probably $45,000; and this surplus 
must necessarily augment every year.’’ 

In respect to plans of improvement. 
the expense of completing which would 
be too great for individual enterprise, 
the message observes :— 


“For works of this nature, our resources 
might be easily increased by obtaining from 
the General Government, donations of a_ part 
of the public domain situated in the neighbor- 
hood of the place, which we might desire to 
improve. These donations have never been 
refused under like circumstances, and public 
lands estimated at more than four millions of 
dollars, have been ceded to different States of 
the west, to advance their works of internal 
improvement. It is by adopting a line of con- 
duct nearly similar—by creating a considerable 
fund, especially pledged to their public works— 


by commencing none without previous surveys 
and estimates made by skilful engineers, that 
the greater number of the states of the Union, 
in following the example first set by New-York, 
have accomplished the execution of works 
which attract the admiration of strangers, 
while they survey them, Itis our duty, fel- 
low-citizens, to profit from the advantages 
thus derived from the experience of other 
states. If these measures have produced such 
results, where art had to surmount innumerable 
obstacles opposed to it by nature, what ought 
not we to expect, in a country situated like 
ours, without rocks to penetrate, and without 
mountains to traverse, offering every where a 
soil entirely formed of alluv ions, and a surface 
presenting almost one continued plain, where 
it is but necessary to dig the earth to the depth 
of afew feet, to find the water requisite for 
the supply of all the wants of navigation.” 

A large portion of the Message is 
then devoted to the penal regulations 
of the State ; and the Governor sub- 
mits to the consideration of the Legisla- 
ture the expediency of adopting the 
Penitentiary system. In conclusion, 
he recommends the establishment of a 
State Agricultural Society, under their 
sanction, in order to collect, and, from 
time to time, offer for public attention 
those measures of agricultural improve- 
ments, of which experience may have 
shown the utility. 


ALABAMA. 

The Legislature of Alabama, during 
its late session, passed 158 Acts or Re- 
solves, one of which extends the state 
laws over the Indians within its char- 
tered limits—another incorporates a 
company to build a Rail Road from 
Montgomery to the Chattahoochie river, 
opposite Columbus, Georgia,—another 
incorporates a company to build a Rail 
Road from the east end of the Tuscum- 
bia Rail Road to Decatur,—another 
prohibits the introduction of slaves, ex- 
cept by immigrants for their own use, 
and by guardians, executors and ad- 
ministrators, under certain circumstan- 
ces. Another relates to “ incendiary 
publications.”” It requests the Gover- 
nor to open a correspondence with the 
Governors of those states in which 
such publications have been or may be 
issued, for the purpose of procuring 
their suppression, or at least of prevent- 
ing their being sent into the slave-hold- 
ing states. It further declares that the 
refusal of any state to make use of the 
means which it possesses, for the sup- 
pression of such publications, will be 
regarded by Alabama “ as evincive of a 
spirit hostile to that friendship and good 
understanding which should character- 
ize sister states, and as inimical to her 
peace and safety.” 
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LITERARY 
A Manual of the Ornithology of 


the United States and of Canada, by Thomas 
Nuttall, A. M., F. L.8. The Land Birds. 


Perhaps no one circumstance is a 
surer indication of the advanced politi- 
cal and intellectual state of a people 
than an increasing attention to the 
sciences included under natural history. 
It is only within a few years that its 
departments have, in this country, re- 
ceived even a small share of attention, 
except by those whose professional avo- 
cations rendered them necessary. Of 
late the attention of the reading public, 
has been alive to this interesting and 
fascinating subject. The sciences of 
Botany, “Mineralog , Zoology, and 
Chemistry, have gained admission into 
our schools, and can reckon among 
their zealous advocates, some of the 
most gifted, refined, and cultivated 
minds to be found in our community. 
Some parts of this highly interesting 
field have, however, as yet toa great de- 
gree remained uncultivated. The prices 
of the standard works on Ornithology, 
have considerably limited the attention, 
which this branch of natural history 
must otherwise have received. The 
volume before us we regard, therefore, 
as well supplying a great desideratum. 
The indefatigable zeal and talent with 
which the author has pursued the study 
of the animate and inanimate kingdoms, 
has justly placed him among the first 
naturalists of the day. 

The present work of Mr. Nuttall’s, 
nniting much of the labors of Wilson, 
Bonaparte, Buffon, Pennant, &c. with 
his own observation and research, is, 
we believe, the best general treatise on 
the subject, now extant. In the intro- 
duction is contained a_ beautifully 
drawn comparison between the in- 
habitants of the air and the earth. 
Their internal and external structure, 
their admirably adapted organs of sense, 
their habits, manners, conjugal fidelity, 
parental affection, stratagems and con- 
trivances, their instinet, (we had al- 
most said their reason,) together with . 
the subject of their migrations, are 
drawn up ina manner, which can be 
duly appreciated only by perusal. 

It is to be regretted that the ex- 


orbitant price of this volume, must 
inevitably narrow its circulation. 
The name of Mr. Nuttall is suffi- 


cient to assure the public that the work 
to which it is prefixed cannot be 


unworthy of their attention, but it has 
magic to reconcile the common 


no 
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reader's ideas of economy with the ex- 
penditure of three dollars for a duodeci- 
mo volume, though the volume be, in- 
deed,a pretty thick one, and exceeding- 
ly well executed withal, in every ~~ 
that is embraced in its typography. It 
is the policy of authors to place their 
productions within the reach of the 
people. We say it is the policy of 
authors,—for it is to be presumed that 
publishers know their policy too well 
to imagine that their interest can be 
promoted by selling small editions at 
high prices, rather than large ones at 
fair prices. We should hardly have 
thought an allusion to this point strictl 
within the pale of a Literary Notice, if 
the author had not himself, in the first 
paragraph of his preface, made the fol- 
lowing rather singular declaration :— 
‘* A compendious and scientific treatise 
on the subject, [The Birds of the United 
States,] at a PRICE SO REASONABLE as to 
permit it to find a place in the hands of 
general readers, seemed a desideratum ; 
and to supply this defecthas been a 
principal object with the author of the 
present publication.”” What strange 
notions some gentlemen entertain of 
that indefinable quality of attractive- 
ness, denoted by the words ‘ a reason- 
able price !’’ Mr. Nuttall must have 
written his preface while in a mood 
strongly inclining to the facetious. 

The Manual opens with a splendid 
description of the Condor, which, it is 
said, inhabits the whole chain of the 
Andes of Mexico, Peru, and Chili, and 
is not uncommon in the range of the 
Rocky Mountains. There is some rea- 
son, however, to doubt whether the 
Condor of the Andes has ever been seen 
so far to the northward. In South- 
America and Mexico, according to 
Humboldt, this bird soars to an elevation 
six times greater than that at which the 
clouds are usually suspended. At the 
immense perpendicular height of nearly 
six miles, he is seen majestically sailing 
in ethereal space, watchfully surveying 
the vast expanse in quest of his prey. 
Impelled by hunger, he sometimes de- 
scends into the plains, which border 
the Cordilleras, but his stay in those 
regions is but brief, as he is supposed to 
prefer the desolate and lofty mountains, 
and that rarefied aerial space, where 
the barometer attains an elevation of 
only sixteen inches. The Peruvian 
Andes, whose plain is elevated about 
fifteen hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, have obtained the vernacular 
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name of Condor Nests; and here, 
perched in dreary solitude, on the 
crests of scattered rocks, at the verge 
of the region of perpetual snow, these 
gigantic birds silently repose, like 
melancholy spectres, rousing from their 
slumber only at the call of hunger. 
They associate,—three or four togeth- 
er,—upon the points of cliffs, without 
either fearing or injuring men, and may 
be approached within four yards, with- 
out showing alarm, or making any at- 
tempt to attack the intruder. They 
seldom attack men, though there are 
stories of their killing young persons, 
ten or twelve years of age. Their 
natural cowardice is supposed to be the 
reason of this forbearance, for their 
ability is not doubted. They attack the 
deer of the Andes, the panther, the 
vicogne, the lama, and the wild heifer. 
The tongue of its victim, it is said, be- 
ing a tender and favorite morsel, is first 
devoured. Having gorged himself, the 
Condor rests in stupidity and glutton- 
ous inebriation ; and, in this condition, 
he may be easily taken captive, without 
his even making an attempt to fly. We 
have read a short description of this 
bird in another work, which says— 
* The lonely tenant of these icy crags, 
[the Cordilleras] the Condoris endowed 
with a vigor of circulation to endure 
their cold, and a strength of pinion to 
soar far above their summits; yet can he 
dart, like a thunderbolt, upon his prey, 
plunging from the zenith of his flight, 
at once, into the deep valleys of Lima. 
To him the instantaneous changes of 
height and depth, of heat and cold, are 
alike indifferent ; and he can precipitate 
himself, as it were, in a moment, from 
the temperature of the Poles to that of 
the Line. In those vast and luxuriant 
savannahs, which have been compared 
to seas of grass, and under the cloud- 
less canopy of a Peruvian sky, no living 
object shall be discernible throughout 
the whole horizon; yet, the buccaneer 
shall have scarcely stripped the ham- 
stringed buffalo of his hide, before the 
Condor shall be seen hovering over him 
and covering him with his wings—al- 
lured by the scent of the prey from 
heights beyond the ken of human 
vision.”’ This writer thought the Con- 
dor a suitable emblem, wherewith to il- 
lustrate the superiority of Shakspeare, 
and the solitary grandeur of his flight, 
above all the tribe poetical : 

Thus high o’er Cotapaxi’s summit hoar, 

In ‘* pride of place,’’ the Condor dares to soar ; 
He reigns, where flagging eagles may not fly, 
Sole monarch of that cold and crystal sky ; 


Above the sad vicissitudes of things, 
Departing empires, and degraded kings. 
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But, should he ken the prey or scent the slain, 

Down through the vast abyss he darts amain, 

To shade with cowering wing parched Lima’s 
sultry plain. 


The Washington Eagle is of a rare 
species. Its principal residence is in 
the northern parts of the continent, 
particularly the rocky solitudes around 
the great northern lakes, where it can 
prey upon fish, and rear its young with- 
out the dread of man. In January and 
February it is occasionally seen in this 
vicinity, attracted, probably, by the 
want of food. It is bold and vigorous, 
disdains the piratical habits of the Bald 
Eagle, and invariably obtains its sus- 
tenance without molesting the Osprey. 
The quantity of food it consumes is 
enormous. Mr. Nuttall thinks the 
Washington Eagle exists in Europe. 

Of the White-headed, or Baid Eagle, it 
is said that he seldom obtains his food 
by any other means than stratagem and 
rapine. For this purpose he watches 
the Osprey, and when that bird has 
secured his prey, this pirate Eagle 
gives him chase, and obliges him to 
relinquish it. He sometimes also at- 
tacks the Vulture in the air, and obliges 
him to disgorge the carrion in his craw, 
which he snatches up before it can 
reach the ground. His depredations 
are notorious among lambs, pigs, fawns, 
and even deer, and instances are credi- 
bly related of his carrying away infants. 

There are some amusing anecdotes 
of Owls, and descriptions of a greater 
number of distinct species of these birds 
than are generally supposed to exist 
A superstitious legend is said to prevail 
in the North of England, that Pharaoh's 
daughter was transformed into an owl. 
This may be a new legend to some of 
our readers as it was to us; but every 
one will recollect the declaration of the 
“pretty Ophelia,” whose testimony, 
even in her melancholy madness, we 
are half inclined to believe,—“* The 
owl, they say, was a baker's daugher.”’ 

Next to the numerous birds of prey, 
come the omnivorous birds, and the 
reader will find, page 159, a fanciful 
account ofa Baltimore Oriole,or Golden 
Robin, with two wives, proving that 
polygamy is practised among some 
other species of bipeds than men, and 
that other females than women are ob- 
noxious to fits of jealousy. In this re- 
spect, the Orioles are not so indifferent, 
and therefore, perhaps, not so happy, 
as the Cow Black-Birds, among whom 
‘a general concubinage prevails, scarce- 
ly exciting any jealousy, and unaccom- 
panied by any durable affection.” 

Of the Crow, that “ proscribed felon 
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in all civilized countries,’ some curious 
anecdotes are related. A curious 
method of taking these pests of the 
corn-field, is that of pinning a live 
Crow to the ground by the wings, 
stretched out on his back, and retained 
in this posture by two sharp forked 
sticks. In this situation, his loud cries 
attract other Crows, who come sweep- 
ing down to the frostrate prisoner, and 
are grappled in his claws. In this way 
each successive prisoner may be made 
the innocent means of capturing his 
companion. According to Wilson, in a 
severe season, more than 600 Crows 
were killed on the carcase of a dead horse, 
which was placed at the proper shoot- 
ing distance from a stable. The Crow 
is easily domesticated, and will distin- 
guish the different members ofa fami- 
ly ; screams at the approach of a strang- 
er; learns to open the door, and to at- 
tend upon the regular meals ; imitates 
the sound of various words ; is very 
thievish ; and recollects his master, 
sometimes after a long absence. 

The Magpie is more common in 
Europe than in America, being confined 
in this country to the northern regions, 
and to the extensive plains of the Rocky 
Mountains. Withthe party of Lewis and 
Clark the Magpies were very familiar 
and loquacious, penetrating their tents 
without ceremony, and snatching the 
meat from the dishes. Like the Crow, 
the Magpie is easily domesticated, and 
given to thieving. 

Third in order come the Insectivo- 
rous Birds, amongst which we find a very 
exact description of the King-Bird, 
and an amusing account of an individual 
which Mr. Nuttall had many months as 
a prisoner. 

The tribes of Fly-Catchers are dis- 
tinctly described. A young bird of one 
of these species, entered a chamber in 
the neighborhood of Mr. Nuttall, and 
became his inmate. He clipped his 
wings and left him at large in his room. 
He soon become gentle, took grasshop- 
pers and flies out of his patron’s hand, 
and seemed pleased with his quarters. 
A fly could not stir but it was instantly 
caught. His only difficulty was with a, 
lame King-Bird, which occupied the 
same apartment, and who appeared jeal- 
ous of his little companion, snapped his 
billat him when he approached, and be- 
grudged him his subsistence. The 
career of this interesting little companion 
was soon terminated by death, occasion- 
ed, as the author supposes, by a diar- 
rhea, produced in consequence of 
swallowing a small lock of hair, with his 
food, which was found in his stomach. 
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The Mocking Bird is indebted to Mr. 
Nuttall for a character that must se- 
cure universal admiration. This “ un- 
rivalled Orpheus of the forest, and 
natural wonder of America, inhabits the 
whole continent from Rhode-Island to 
the larger isles of the West-Indies, 
and, continuing through the equatorial 
regions, is found as far south as Brazil.” 
It is but rarely seen in Massachusetts. 
The Mocking Bird is not brilliant in 
plumage, but his form is beautiful. The 
account of his performances we must 
givein the language of the author :— 


He listens with silent attention to each pass- 
ing sound, treasures up lessons from any thing 
vocal, and is capable of imitating with exact- 
ness, both in measure and accent, the notes of 
all the feathered creation. And, however wild 
and discordant the tones and calls may be, he 
contrives with an Orphean talent, peculiarly 
his own, to infuse into them that sweetness of 
expression, and harmonious modulation which 
characterize this inimitable and wonderful 
composer. With the dawn of morning, while 
yet the sun lingers below the blushing horizon, 
our sublime songster, in his native wilds, 
mounted on the topmost branch of a tall bush 
or tree in the forest, pours out his admirable 
song, Which, amidst the multitudes of notes 
from all the warbling host, still rises preemi 
nent, so that his solo is heard alone, and all the 
rest of the musical choir appear employed in 
mere accompaniments to this grand actor in 
the sublime opera of nature. Nor is his talent 
confined to imitation ; his native notes are also 
bold, full, and perpetually varied, consisting of 
short expressions of a few variable syllables, in- 
terspersed with imitations, and uttered with 
great emphasis and volubility, sometimes for 
half an hour ata time, with undiminished ar 
dor. These native strains bear a considerable 
resemblance to those of the Brown Thrush, to 
whom he is so nearly related in form, habits, 
and manners ; but, like rude from cultivated 
genius, his notes are distinguished by the 
rapidity of their delivery, their variety, sweet- 
ness, and energy. Asif conscious of his un- 
rivalled powers of song, and animated by the 
harmony of his own voice, his music is, as it 
were, accompanied by chromatic dancing and 
expressive gestures ; he spreads and closes his 
light and fanning wings, expands his silvered 
tail, and, with buoyant gaiety and enthusiastic 
ecstacy, he sweeps around, and mounts and 
descends into the air from his lofty spray, as 
his song swells to loudness, or dies away in 
sinking whispers. While thus engaged, so 
various is his talent, that it might be supposed 
a trial of skill from all the assembled birds of 
the country ; and so perfect are his imitations, 
that even the sportsman is at times deceived, 
and sent in quest of birds that have no exist- 
ence around. The feathered tribes themselves 
are decoyed by the fancied call of their mates ; 
or dive with fear into the close thicket, at the 
well-feigned scream of the hawk. 

Soon reconciled to the usurping fancy of 
man, the Mocking-bird often becomes familiar 
with his master ; playfully attacks him through 
the bars of his cage, or at large ina room ; 
restless and capricious, he seems to try every 
expedient of a lively imagination, that may 
conduce to his amusement. Nothing escapes 
his discerning and inteHigent eye or faithful 
ear. He whistles perhaps for the dog, who, 


deceived, runs to meet his master ; the cries of 
the chicken in distress bring out the clucking 
mother to the protection of her brood. 


The 
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barking of the dog, the piteous wailing of the 
puppy, the mewing of the cat, the action of a 
saw, or the creaking of a wheelbarrow, quickly 
follow with exactness. He repeats a tune of 
considerable length ; imitates the warbling of 
the Canary, the lisping of the Indigo-Bird, 
and the mellow whistle of the Cardinal, in a 
manner so superior to the originals, that, morti- 
fied and astonished, they withdraw from his 
presence, or listen in silence, as he continues 
to triumph by renewing his efforts. 

We have proceeded through only 
about one half of Mr. Nuttall’s book, 
and the limits assigned to this notice 
are nearly filled up, or we should extract 
some of the anecdotes of the American 
Robin—the most familiar and welcome 
toa New-Englander of all the feathered 
race. But we must pass over these, 
and the numerous families of Warblers, 
Thrushes, and Wrens. 

The fourth Order, the Graniverous 
Birds, embraces the Sparrows and 
Finches, in all their varieties. Those 
who love descriptions of this sort, will 
be delighted with those of the Common 
Snow-Bird, the Red-Bird, and the Yel- 
low-Bird. 

The remaining divisions of this work 
we are compelled to pass over without 
distinct and separate notices ; though 
we should be glad to copy afew anec- 
dotes and sketches of the Woodpeckers, 
the Night-Hawk, and the Whip-poor- 
will, * for auld lang syne.”’ 

We do not think that Mr. Nuttall, 
has been more successful than his pre- 
decessors in the science of Ornithology, 
in his attempts to communicate the 
sounds of the notes of birds by the help 
of letters and words. Some of these 
representations of sounds are unintelli- 
ble, and others border a little on the 
ludicrous. The Wood Cuts, with 
which the work is embellished, though 
not very numerous, add much to its 
value. In general they are well done, 
and indicate an improved state of the 
artin this country. They were exe- 
cuted, chiefly, by Mr. Bowen, of Bos- 
ton, and Mr. Hall, of Lancaster. 

The public will be under great ob- 
ligations to Mr. Nuttall, when he shall 
have laid before them his promised 
larger work on the Ornithology of 
the United States, with numerous en- 
gravings, and more extensive details of 
Natural History. 


A Sermon preached in the Old 
Seuth Church, Boston, Jan. 18, 1832, before 
the Howard Benevolent Society, by the Rev. 
John H. Hopkins, Assistant Minister of 
Trinity Church, Boston. 


Among the benevolent societies of 
our city, there are few which have 
stronger claims to our patronage than 
this, which takes its name from Howard. 


34 
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It sends its agents through the solitary 
places, “‘ where lonely want retires to 
die,’’ to seek out and tw relieve suffer- 
ing of every kind, temporal or spiritual, 
giving to the naked, clothing, to the 
hungry food, and above all pointing the 
dim eye and failing spirit to those 
sources of comfort, which are its only 
adequate support here, and can alone 
bring the hope of peace and joy here- 
after. In aid of this society, the elo- 
quent sermon we are about to notice 
was delivered, from the text, “It is 
better to go to the house of mourning, 
than to the house of feasting ; for that 
is the end of all men, aud the living will 
lay it to heart.’ Its general object is 
to prove the pleasures of luxury to be 
unfavorable to the exercise of Christian 
benevolence. The sympathy, which 
prompts us to visit each other, and to 
unite in each other's joys and sorrows, 
was implanted for wise ends, and has 
been made a Christian duty. This 
sympathy, however, requires regulation 
from principle and reflection, and this 
regulation is plainly intimated in the 
text. The preacher, therefore, first 
considers the subject of the house of 
feasting. In the mere act of holding a 
festival, he declares, that nothing can 
be plainer, than that there is no essen- 
tial or necessary sin. There were, un- 
der the Jewish ritual, many public and 
private festivals, connected with re- 
ligion, and music and dancing were 
called in to add new beauty and excite- 
ment to the occasion. This, therefore, 
was not the kind of feasting, which 
Solomon meant, but that, “ where 
pleasure, not devotion, was the object, 
where the body was to be gratified, 
without any relation to the soul.” The 
house of feasting is “ the dwelling in 
which luxury tempts the appetite to ex- 
cess, by the arts of epicurean refine- 
ment; where the wholesome demands 
of hunger and thirst are taught an arti- 
ficial fastidiousness, which invites ex- 
travagance, endangers health, and de- 
stroys solid comfort. Where the claims 
of etiquette and fashion supercede the 
sober course of domestic regularity and 
generate a sickly dependence upon the 
lowest kind of social excitement. 
Where the very atmosphere of life 
loses the elastic spring of nature, and 
where, in the best approach to modera- 
tion, a film is drawn across the intel- 
lect, and grossness gathers round the 
heart.” This is the feasting, a partici- 
pation in which, the preacher emphatic- 
ally declares, is neither innocent, nor 
can it make us truly happy. The 
second division of the sermon, the con- 
sideration, namely, of the house of 
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mourning, is filled up by a succession of 
pictures of suffering from various 
sources, and the proof subjoined to 
each, that it is better to visit such a 
house of mourning, than to goto the 
house of feasting. First—the common 
case of suffering from poverty. Next 
that of a female, who has just lost her 
husband. Then, that of the dying sin- 
ner, and lastly that of a mother, who is 
leaving the world, in the spirit of resig- 
nation and of hope, and committing the 
care of all she holds dear on earth to 
that blessed comforter, who has been 
her own support and stay, and will not 
forsake her husband or her children. 
We extract this last description as 
eminently beautiful :— 

Let us enter the dwelling, where the mother 
of an affectionate family lies, waiting to ex- 
change her worldly habitation, for that ‘* house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” 
Resigned, calm, patient—she bears the pains of 
expiring nature with fortitude and firmness, 
and neither murmurs nor repines. Her children, 
her servants, her friends, are called succes- 
sively to her side, that they may hear how a 
Christian should live, that they may ‘ see how 
a Christian can die.”” To all, she addresses 
the language of tender exhortation, warning 
them to seek the Lord while he may be found, 
and to call upon him while he is near, and 
assuring them, with her last breath, that ‘* wis- 
dom’s ways are the only ways of pleasantness, 
her paths, the only paths of peace.” Her affec- 
tionate instructions are followed by a fervent 
blessing, and solemnly does she commit them 
to the care and keeping of their heavenly 
Father. Exhausted by the effort, she sinks up- 
on her pillow. Tears and sobs are the only 
sounds which interrupt the silence of their 
sacred sorrow, while every eye is bent, with 
the deepest solicitude, upon her countenance, 
and every ear watches, with painful anxiety, 
to hear her voice again. At length she mur- 
murs, ‘‘ now, Lord ! lettest thou thy servant de 
part in peace—Lord Jesus ! receive my spirit.” 
That soul has left its earthly tenement—that 
gentle heart has stopped its beating. No longer 
can her experience warn—her counsel direct 
them. But the memory of her pure example, 
and of her blessed death is treasured in every 
bosom ; and the hope of immortal glory, gains 
vigor at her grave. 

The sermon closes with a beautiful 
exhortation to follow the example of 
the admirable Howard, of whom it is 
said—* He stands alone, amid the vani- 
ty of learning, the pride of conquerors, 
and the pomp of kings—the single in- 
dividual, to whose praise the whole 
world has responded, in deep and un- 
dissembled homage to the virtue of 
Christian benevolence.’” We have no 
wish to detract from the merits of a 
man worthy of all praise, but we must 
be allowed to say, that this is too broad- 
ly expressed. There has been greatness 
of another kind, which the whole world 
has worshiped with as pure and just 
homage. Washington ! 

We subjoin the closing paragraph ofa 
sermon,the whole of which is written in 
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a pure and elegant style, and filled with 
thoughts, by attending to which we 
should all be wiser and better. 

Such, my brethren, is'the truly Christian insti- 
tution, which now claims your liberality. You 
know its character—you know how long, and 
how perfectly, it has possessed the public con- 
fidence. It stands inno need of a stranger’s 
eulogy, and sure | am, that on an occasion like 
this, you stand in as little need of a stranger’s 
exhortation, May the God of the widow and 
the fatherless, incline your hearts to this and 
every other labor of benevolence. May he 
grant you that cheerfulness of spirit: which be- 
longs to true religion—the bright serenity of 
soul which rests upon the assurance of his 
favor. May he preserve you from the snares 
and follies of luxurious dissipation, which the 
world calls pleasure—give you a Christian 
sympathy in the real joys and sorrows of hu- 
manity—and lead you, in peace and safety, 
through the path of the Christian’s faith, to the 
full fruition of the Christian’s glory. 

We notice on the title page of this 
sermon a motto from the Latin lan- 
guage. For aught we see, the same 
thing might as well have been said in 
English. To subjoin a Latin quotation 
to a work intended for general circula- 
tion savors of an affectation quite un- 
worthy of a true scholar. 


A Lecture on the Usefulness of 
Lyceums, by Stephen C. Phillips. 


There are among the many advanta- 
ges of Lyceums, separate, we mean, 
from the direct and immediate sources 
of instruction which they furnish, two, 
which we have considered of great im- 
portance. The first, that they forma 
common ground, on which men of all 
parties of religion or politics may meet 
in harmony; and next, that they have 
been the means of drawing from many 
of our first men, admirable dissertations 
on subjects of great and enduring in- 
terest. The Lecture, which we now 
propose to ndtice, was first prepared as 
introductory to a second course of lec- 
tures before the Lyceum in Salem, and 

yas delivered in the form, in which it 
now appears from the press, before the 
American Institute of Instruction in 
August last. It considers the institu- 
tion of Lyceums as one peculiarly qual- 
ified for this country and for the present 
age; and therefore in examining its 
usefulness, considers man as an individ- 
ual, as a member of society, as a politi- 
cal agent, and as an intellectual and 
moral being. These form the four 
heads of the lecture. As to the first, it 
is quite apparent, that, in this country 
and inthis age, every man’s standing or 
success must depend chiefly upon his 
own exertions. 

He will learn, as soon as he acquires any 
practical wisdom, that the circumstances of his 
infancy bear no fixed relation to the destiny of 
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his manhood ; that he is ina community of 
equals, where the means of education are af- 
forded to all, where the paths of industry and 
honor are alike open to all, where none can 
plead any other apology for ignominy than 
crime, or any better excuse for crime than folly. 
He will soon prove by his experience that what- 
ever befalls him of success or misfortune, of 
happiness or misery, of honor or disgrace, is, in 
a@ most important sense, the consequence of his 
own conduct. Born a pauper, he may thus die 
the possessor of millions—a farmer’s boy, he 
may reach the highest station in the republic— 
with no external title to consideration, the 
treasures of his mind may be the richest legacy 
of the present age to posterity. On the other 
hand, with a fortune for his patrimony, he may 
sink to the level of the poorest day laborer— 
graceful and accomplished, the pride of a proud 
family, the favorite of beauty, and the idol of 
fashion, he may perish without a friend, ona 
pallet of straw, in the garret of an alms-house ; 
still more, blessed with the best gifts of nature, 
the best opportunities of education, the fairest 
prospects of usefulness—‘ bearing his blushing 
honors thick upon him’”’—he may live to see 
himself a reprobate and an outcast. 

This effect is chiefly produced, by 
our forms of government, and thus our 
author is led to speak of the influence 
of those forms as compared with the 
governments of the old world. The 
age too, as well as the country in which 
we live, is propitious to self-improve- 
ment. Under this head Mr. Phillips 
takes occasion to speak of the present 
government of France, and of the ex- 
ertions of Lafayette, as owing their suc- 
cess, in as far as they were successful, 
to the spirit, which his education and 
view of the institutions of this country 
had given him. That he did not suc- 
ceed still farther, is because the minds 
around him were not endowed and pre- 
pared like his own. If ever man’s suc- 
cess or failure depends upon himself, it 
is of course necessary that every expe- 
dient should be adopted to inform and 
qualify every man for exertion and en- 
terprise—and here the great advantage 
of Lyceums is apparent. Among the 
many, who may have owed much of 
their success to such institutions. Mr. 
Phillips mentions the present Chancel- 
lor of England and Mr. Clay, men 
who, perhaps, in any age, and under any 
circumstances, would have carved out 
for themselves the road to greatness, 
and we donot therefore agree with him 
in saying that in no preceding period of 
the history of England, would Henry 
Brougham have been permitted to ac- 
quire notoriety ; and that no where but 
in America, and never until now, 
would services like those of Mr. Clay 
have been performed. That distinction 
of the same kind might not have been ac- 
quired in other times by either of these 


men, may be true, but distinction of 


some kind or other, they must have 
gained. No force of government or 


circumstances could have kept them 
down. 

Man is next considered as a member 
of society; and under this head Mr. 
Phillips has well proved that in this 
country, there are no distinctions among 
our classes, which cannot easily be sur- 
mounted. There is here no such thing 
as family greatness and mere wealth, 
without talent or learning or goodness 
or benevolence makes a man rather no- 
torious than distinguished ; besides, the 
laws, which regulate the descent of 
property, make it almost impossible for 
any particular family to preserve great 
wealth through many generations. Our 
first class then is not composed of the 
rich, as little of the learned or the fash- 
ionable. If we look closely into what 
we call our first class, we agree with 
Mr. Phillips, in saying, that we shall 
find them to consist, in a large propor- 
tion, of men who have had their origin 
in the lowest. Our richest merchants, 
in general, owing their wealth to their 
own exertions, and the most distin- 
guished members of our learned profes- 
sions, their greatness to the daily and 
nightly toil of successive years. If this 
be so, there is of course no barrier be- 
tween our different classes. In the 
older governments of Europe, each in- 
dividual of a class, must go on where 
he began. Now and then there is, to be 
sure, some splendid exception, and their 
institutions are in general adapted to 
maintain one class great by keeping 
others degraded. It is not so here. 

This system is founded in opposite principles ; 
it proposes a different end, and therefore re 
quires a resort to different means. So far from 
rendering the great body of the people political 
ly powerless, it recognizes the people at large, 
as the rightful possessors of all political power ; 
and so far from attempting to regulate society, 
contrary to reason and nature, for the benefit of 
a part, it leaves society to regulate itself, ac- 
cording to reason and nature, for the benefit of 
the whole. 

To this condition of society Lyceums 
are adapted. Their door is open to all, 
—their objects interesting, their success 
beneficial, to all. Fashion, luxury, idle 
sport, have here no place,—political 
strife and religious controversy are far 
away. 

We come now to the third head,— 
man considered as 2 political agent. In 
this country the people are acknowledg- 
ed as the source of all power,—in other 
words, they govern themselves. We 
are divided into states, for many pur- 
poses independent ; but still joined in 
one common head. This, of course, em- 
ploys many agents in the governments, 
and renders it essential that political 
knowledge should be universally diffus- 
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ed. From the meetings of our smaliest 
towns up to those of our congress, how 
many persons have the opportunity of 
contributing to the welfare of their gov- 
ernment, and how necessary is it that 
they should be kept well-informed. This 
may be done in a great measure by the 
institution of Lyceums. Mr. Phillips 
has well enumerated many of the sub- 
jects of knowledge in this department, 
to which Lyceums may be subservient. 

The fourth head is, as the author 
says, only a rapid and desultory sketch 
of the influence of the country and age 
in which we live upon the condition of 
man as a moral and intellectual being. 
We do not live either exclusively for 
ourselves, or for society, or for our 
country. As men, we have relations to 
all other men; as immortal, we are to 
strive for acquisitions, which will en- 
dure forever. 


It is only where the mind and conscience are 
free from restraint, it is only where knowledge 
is supplied like daily food to satisfy the univer- 
sal appetite, it is only where moral worth is ac- 
knowledged to be the brightest trait in private 
and public character—it is only where these ad- 
vantages are combined, that man can become 
worthy of his nature, oreven conscious of his 
destiny. It is liberty which expands the intel- 
lect. It is liberty that affords the opportunity to 
be virtuous. Why should there be any thing 
appalling in the danger which is seen to be inci- 
dental to liberty? Does it not rather become us 
to perceive and admire the obvious design of 
their mutual connexion? “I know no meth- 
od,’’ says the great moralist of the times, ‘‘ of 
forming a manly intellect or a manly character 
without danger. Peril is the element in which 
power is developed. Remove the youth from 
every hazard, keep him in leading strings lest 
he should stray into forbidden paths, surround 
him with down lest he should be injured by a 
fal!, shield him from wind and storms, and you 
doom him to perpetual infancy. All liberty is 
perilous, as the despot truly affirms; but who 
would therefore seek shelter under a despot’s 
throne? Freedom of will is almost a tremen 
dous gift ; but still a free agent, with his capac- 
ity of crime, is infinitely more interesting and 
noble than the most harmonious and beautiful 
machine. Freedom is the nurse of intellectual 
and moral vigor. 


Our age is one of intellectual light, 
and one also of moral power, and in 
this country, the liberal tendencies of 
the age are concentrated. 


They are the life-blood, which flows to and 
from the heart through the veins and arteries of 
our political system ; and their circulation can 
stitutes its vitality. The intellectual and moral 
being is here reared from the cradle in the un- 
disturbed possession of all the advantages, and 
continues through life susceptible to all the in- 
fluences which they are suited to impart. It is 
for us to contemplate the immeasurable useful- 
ness, of which, by his circumstances, he is thus 
rendered capable. [t is for us to appreciate the 
value of those attainments, which referring 
ratherto his nature and destiny than to his 
present condition, can perish only with the 
mind that possesses them. 


To develop the sources of intellec- 
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tual and moral power, the institution of 
Lyceums may be made most useful. 

We have thus made an abstract, how 
imperfect we are well aware, of a lec- 
ture, which was heard and will be 
read with great interest. We think if 
it has a fault, it is in ascribing two great 
importance to the circumstances of our 
own age and country. Its propositions 
are all true in the main, but they are 
stated, especially under the two first 
heads, without sufficient qualification. 
We hope the author will go on in the 
good course he has begun, and remem- 
ber that talent and learning and the 
power of application were given not 
alone for the attainment of one’s own 
happiness, but to enable their possessor 
to minister to the wants and improve 
the condition of human kind. 


Remarks on the Mineralogy and 
Geology of the Peninsula of Nova-Scotia, ac- 
companied by a colored Map, illustrative of 
the Structure of the Country, and by several 
views of the Scenery. By Charles T. Jack- 
son and Francis Alger. 


We are not qualified to review a 
book on Geology, but this we have 
heard praised by those who are. We 
have read it; and though we cannot 
flatter ourselves that we can attach a 
definite idea to every scientific and 
technical term, which, necessarily, oc- 
curs in every page, we are sure that it is 
quite as interesting, even to an unscien- 
tific reader, as many other productions 
of the press, which are read and prais- 
ed, or praised without beingread. The 
book is a neat specimen of the typog- 
raphy of the University Press. The 
colored plates, illustrating the geologi- 
cal structure of the peninsula, lead us to 
conclude that nature played many fan- 
tastic tricks m the formation of the rocks 
along the shores. In the picturesque, it 
is said, that these regions are inferior 
only tothe northern coast of Ireland 
and the Hebrides. 
History of Portland. Part I. By 

William Willis. 

We have in this northern region of 
our country few antiquities—at least of 
venerable uge—and we are not much 
addicted to the study of these. Our 
Historical and Antiquarian Societies 
have, by their records, rescued many 
disjointed fragments that were floating 
down the stream of Time, into the 
great gulf of Oblivion. The materials for 
our early history are ample ; but many 
of them are even now contained in 
mouldering records, or in the memory 
of the aged, whose voices will soon in- 
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struct us no more. It isa good act, and 
in the present case it is well performed 
by Mr. Willis, to collect so many re- 
cords of old times, and to issue them in 
so commendable a form. 

Mr. Willis is enabled to go into won- 
derful details concerning the early set- 
tlers of Portland,—the first of whom 
were George Cleeves and Richard 
Tucker. They erected the first house 
in 1632. It appears that so early as 
1639, there had been a sea-serpent seen. 
Once * he lay coiled up like a cable on 
a rock at Cape Ann; a boat passing by 
with Englishmen aboard and two In- 
dians, they would have shot the ser- 
pent, but the Indians dissuaded them, 
saying that if he were not killed out 
right, they would all be in danger of 
their lives.”’ The credit of this story is 
somewhat impaired by another of a Tri- 
ton, ‘ who laying his hands on the side 
of a canoe, had one of them chopped off 
with a hatchet, by Mr. Milton, which 
was in al] respects like the hand ofa 
man; the triton presently sunk, dying 
the water with his purple blood.” 

The same Mr. Milton remarks that 
one “ Capt. Thomas Wannerton drunk 
to me a pint of kill-devil, alias rhum, at 
a draught.” In fact, intemperance 
seems to have been the bane of the Col- 
ony, in 1639. Jocelyn says, ‘ the mer- 
chant comes in with a walking tavern, 
a bark laden with the legitimate blood 
of the rich grape, which they bring 
from Phial, Madeira, and the Canaries,” 
and that the fishermen after “ a taste 
or two” will not go to sea till weary of 
drinking, *‘ taking ashore two or three 
hogsheads of wine to drink when the 
merchant is gone.’’ The arrival of a 
ship of 300 tons laden with wine, was 
surely of small advantage to a little col- 
ony. It is strange that Mr. Willis 
should have found so many materials 
for his local work ; had he lived about 
200 years ago, he could hardly have told 
us more than he has now. 


Poems by William Cullen Bryant. 


Such is the modest title of one of the 
best volumes ever published in this 
country, or, indeed,in the world. Most 
of the pieces it contains have been pub- 
lished before, and the shorter ones have 
gone the rounds of the newspapers. A 
complete collection of Mr. Bryant's po- 
etical works has long been a national 
desideratum ; not that it could add to 
his reputation, which is already too well 
established, perhaps, tu be affected by 
criticism, but to answer a demand which 
the public has a rightto make. He has 
been placed at the head of our literary 


ranks by common consent, and pro- 
nounced above any competition he is 
likely to meet ; and the work now un- 
der consideration proves that the judge- 
ment passed on his poems, severally, by 
his country, was not in the slightest de- 
gree partial. 

Bryant (we may say Bryant, as we 
say Pope, without prefixing the Mr.) is 
remarkable above all modern poets for 
the purity of his style. We believe 
there lives not his cotemporary, who has 
written as much as he has, who has com- 
committed fewer faults, or whose verses 
less need the file and pruning-knife. He 
has given utterance to few weak 
thoughts ; he has composed fewer weak 
lines; few even of his words could be 
spared. He is almost always correct ; 
his language is almost always elegant 
and spirited. Take, for a specimen of 
his style of thought and expression, the 
following apostrophe to Greece, which, 
for beauty of diction and vigor of 
thought, will not suffer by comparison 
with the very best passages in Childe 
Harold. 


O Greece ! thy flourishing cities were a spoil 

Unto each other; thy hard hand oppressed 

And crushed the helpless; thou didst make 
thy soil 

Drunk with the blood of those that loved thee 


best ; 
And thou didst drive, from thine unnatural 
breast, 
Thy just and brave to die in distant climes ; 
Earth shuddered at thy deeds, and sighed for rest 
From thine abominations ; after times, 
That yet shall read thy tale, will tremble at thy 
crimes. 


Yet there was that within thee, which has 
saved 

Thy glory, and redeemed thy blotted name ; 

The story of thy better deeds, engraved 

On Fame’s unmouldering pillar, puts to shame 

Our chiller virtue ; the high art to tame 

The whirlwind ofthy passions was thine own ; 

And the pure ray that from thy bosom came, 

Far over many a land and age has shone, 

And mingles with the light that beams from 
God’s own throne. 


And Rome—thy sterner, younger sister, she 

Who awed the world with her imperial frown— 

Rome drew the spirit of her race from thee— 

The rival of thy shame and thy renown. 

Yet her degenerate children sold the crown 

Of earth’s wide kingdoms to aline of slaves ; 

Guilt reigned, and wo with guilt, and plagues 
came down 

Till the North broke its flood-gates, and the 
waves 

Whelmed the degraded race, and weltered o’er 
their graves. 

These beautiful lines are not a solita- 
ry instance of poetic power. They are 
not even better than the rest of the 
poem from which they are extracted. 
We selected them, not on account of 
any superiority, but because they could 
be detached from the context with more 
propriety than any others. 
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“The Ages’’ contains upwards of 
three hundred lines. We cannot say that 
they are absolutely perfect, but we may 
say, without fear of contradiction, that 
this poem alone is sufficient to answer 
all the sneers of foreign critics. 

“The Ages” being the longest of 
Bryant's poems, is, perhaps, the most 
creditable to his genius; as continued 
effort is the true test of power. How- 
ever, there are several of his shorter 
pieces which are more generally known, 
and are even more esteemed than this. 
We must look to Homer or Milton for 
more sublimity than is in ‘“ Thanatop- 
sis.”’ What can be more beautiful than 
“The Groves wereGod’s first Temples?” 
The “Hymn to the North Star’ is 
only equalled, if indeed it can be equall- 
ed, by the anonymous “ Hymn to the 
Stars.” The “Song of the Stars’ is 
at once sublime and pleasing, in spite 
of the improper measure in which the 
thoughts are expressed. The “ Song of 
Pitcairn’s {sland,’”’ is tenderness itself. 
It would be hard, indeed, to say which, 
among many ot the poems in this vol- 
ume, deserves the preference. If to 
those we have particularly noticed, we 
add “The Old Man’s Funeral,” ‘To 
the Evening Wind,” “Autumn Woods,” 
and the “ Death of the Flowers,” we 
shall have pointed out most of the pre- 
eminently good. 

Bryant has given us several transla- 
tions in this volume, most of them from 
the Castilian. We object to this occu- 
pation of his time, though the poems be 
good in themselves. It is almost as 
hard to translate well, as to write well, 
and we cannot but think that powers 
like Bryant’s would be better employed 
in original composition, than in trans- 
ferring foreign plants to the soil of his 
own country. By saying that it is hard 
to translate, we do not mean that the 
work requires great genius, but that a 
good translation is not made without 
time and labor. Bryant should leave 
such drudgery to inferior hands, of 
which we have enough. 

We have seldom seen gems of the 
first water more shabbily set than these 
before us. In plainer terms, the work 
is very badly printed, and not on the 
best of paper; and worst of all, the vol- 
ume abounds in typographical blunders ; 
often so enormous as to obscure the 
sense. For examples: 

* The tall old maples, verdant still, 
Yet tell, grandeur of deeay, 
Hlow swift the years have passed away.”’ 
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“© Yet oft thine own dear Indian maid 

Even there thy thoughts will earthward stray, 
To her who sits where thou wert iaid, 

And weeps the hours away.” 
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There are also bad lines which cannot 
be attributed to the printer's devil. The 
three following lines rhyme severally 
with pentameters : 

** Look on this beautiful world, and read the 
truth.” 

** Will then the merciful One, who stamped our 
race.” 

“O Greece ! thy flourishing cities were a spoil.” 

Such trisyllables as radiant and glorious 

may be pronounced as dissyllables, and 

are, therefore, admissible as such in 

metre ; but the organs of speech cannot 

make dissyllables, of merciful, beautiful, 

and flourishing. 

** But ’neath yon crimson tree.” 

** And ’neath the hemlock whose thick branches 
bent.”’ 
A schoolboy should be scourged for 
introducing such a word as 'neath, into 
atheme. But that we see his stamp on 
the context, we could not suppose that 
lines indicating such poverty in lan- 
guage belonged to Bryant. 
Some weak and even prosaic lines 
may be found in this volume. 
* And glories of the stars and sun, 
And these and poetry are one.’’ 

“The twinkling maize field rustled on the 
shore.”” 

In what sense can maize be said to 
twinkle ? 

‘¢ Of men and their affairs, and to shed down 
Kind influences. Lo! their orbs burn more bright.” 

Isthis last line, which occurs in heroic 
blank verse, iambic, trochaic or ana- 
pestic ?—or in what measure is it? 

Humor is not Bryant's forte ; witness 
‘“‘ Spring in Town,” and “ Rhode-Island 
Coal,” which are, in our apprehension, 
failures. There are two or three pieces 
in the book, which, if they be indeed 
Bryant’s, are entirely unworthy of him. 
*“ The Song.of Marion’s Men,” is one 
of these. The thoughts are mere com- 
mon-place, the structure is inharmoni- 
ous, and the language is tame. 

These remarks merely serve to show 
that perfection is never to be expected. 
Asa whole, the book is worthy of all 
praise. We need not wish Mr. Bryant 
a ready sale of his work, for that its in- 
trinsic merit will command; but we 
wish him what good we can,—a more 
careful proof-reader for his second edi- 
tion. 


Truth, a Gift for Scribblers : Sec- 
ond Edition, with Additions and Emenda- 
tions, by William J. Snelling. 

The author of this work very boldly 
and fairly avowed his object in the pre- 
face to the first edition of his Poem, 
which appeared about the beginning of 
the year Io31: he was disgusted with 
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newspaper puffs of would-be poets: he 
wished they would write better or not 
write at all. The conductors of news- 
papers had been in the habit of flatter- 
ing the young aspirants; and he really 
believed that the itch of rhyme had 
withdrawn more persons from the useful 
pursuits of life, than the doctrine of ro- 
tation in office; and he therefore con- 
sidered it his bounden duty to sacrifice 
some of these young cocks of Bantam 
to Esculapius, in hopes of retrieving the 
sanity of the rest. Wherever he found 
ability at all above mediocrity, (so he 
declared) he acknowledged it, though 
obscured by a thousand blots: ‘ Where 
talent does not exist, (he adds) the lit- 
erary hopes of the writer ought to be 
blasted, even for his own welfare; and 
it will give me pleasure to perform the 
service. 

The whole of the first edition being 
“out of print,” the writer has made 
some additions and emendations, and 
sent out a second, in the preface to 
which we find the same fearless and 
independent strain of censure. ‘ Noth- 
ing is farther from his intention, (he 
says) than to offer aught like apology 
for any part of the contents of his first 
edition. He has had abuse enough to 
satisfy a moderate appetite already, and 
he expects more. It is the privilege of 
the beaten to rail, and he is willing that 
those who find themselves aggrieved 
by him, should exercise it at his ex- 
pense.” 

The additions to this second edition 
consist of a “‘ Prologue”’ of nine pages, 
written in the form of a dialogue be- 
tween the Author and a Friend, (in 
which he handles some of the poets of 
the day with as little mercy as he had 
shown for the same individuals in the 
original poem ;) of several passages in- 
corporated with the text, and of a few 
notes. The emendations we have not 
been careful to note, and, perceiving no 
relaxation of severity in tone, (severer 
it could not well be) we apprehend they 
are neither numerous nor important. 

We are not disposed to doubt the sin- 
cerity of Mr. Snelling’s declaration, that 
he has no personal quarrel with the 
subjects of his criticism, and that he 
could not be prompted by hatred ; in- 
deed, we have other reasons than his 
assertion for believing that he had no 
personal acquaintance with many of 
them ; but there are others whom it will 
be difficult to convince that they are 
thus coarsely treated, merely from a re- 
gard to “ Truth.”” There are some men 
so sensitive, and at the same time so 
dull, that they cannot conceive what 
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other motive than malice or hatred can 
prompt a criticism on the productions 
of their intellect, that differs from their 
own notions upon the subject. The 
critic who denies the omnipotence of 
a young poet runs a “smart chance,” 
(to borrow a phrase from our sister 
states in the West) of being set down 
as a fool or a villain. 

It must be admitted that there is 
much of truth, in the Poem before us. 
We would not be understood as admit- 
ting the accuracy of all the writer's 
propositions, nor the legitimacy of all 
his criticisms; if we were so inclined, 
we think we could point out a few in- 
stances in which he has shown more 
wit than justice; but we cannot with- 
hold our approbation from the purpose 
of the Poem, even if we be compelled 
to turn away from beholding the execu- 
tion. There is sometimes a coarseness 
in the language that seems to be un- 
mannerly,—unnecessarily or carelessly 
indecorous,—which is more offensive to 
good taste and to the subject on which 
the castigation is inflicted, than all the 
wounds it makes. The author will 
doubtless plead, by way of apology, that 
his dunces could not feel the polished 
instrument, and that he was obliged to 
select his weapons with reference to the 
degree of susceptibility in his subjects. 
But we fear he has followed too literally 
the example of the cruel barber, who 
threatened to lather his stubborn boy 
with aqua fortis, and shave him with a 
hand-saw. 

We should have been better pleased 
with Mr. Snelling’s Poem, if he had 
treated that class of writers whom he 
calls his “cleric friends’ with a little 
more kindness. It grieves us that he 
cannot see anything tocommend in the 
“ Airs of Palestine,” but more that he 
should find no better epithet by whieh 
to designate the profession of its author 
than “prime parson,’—a low word, 
and now used universally as a term of 
reproach. The manner, in which other 
writers of the same profession are em- 
phatically pointed out, is not less ob- 
jectionable. The author of the “ Vision 
of Liberty,’’—admitting that that poem 
may be obnoxious to the critic’s reproof, 
—is also the author of some pieces that 
might have atoned for many faults. We 
should rather be the author of his beau- 
tiful little poem “To the Ursa Major,” 
than all that we have seen of the pro- 
ductions of him, who “ finds favor’? in 
Mr. Snelling’s eyes on account of his 
“modesty,” or of some whom he has 
placed upon Time's “ world-broad 
shoulders,’ te be borne “down to fu- 
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ture years.’ But it is true now, as in 
all by-gone time, that there is no dis- 
puting about taste. 

It appears to us that the author of 
*“ Truth” does not make all his decisions 
upon uniform principles, and we see no 
reason why the court of criticism should 
not be guided by impartiality in the 
administration of justice as well as all 
other courts. Sprague is reprimanded 
in no very gentle terms for the “ smell 
of oil,” which marks “ each and every 
distich ;’’ but Halleck’s carelessness and 
neglect of study are not only set down 
as * trifling faults,’ but are commended 
as beauties, for which the critic “ loves 
him better.” The smoothness of 
Sprague’s versification, and- his accu- 
racy in counting his numbers, are 
“ marks of toil,’’—*‘ tainted plague-spots 
on his hide.”’ The “ faults in Halleck’s 
glowing measure,” are ‘“ spots that ob- 
scure the surface of the sun.’’ The 
criticism on Sprague seems to be hardly 
consistent with itself. Bui let the 
reader judge. Here are the sentences 
passed upon him and Halleck. 
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As when a rocket climbs the vault of night, 
And briefly falters in its fiery flight, 
Yet starts again as it begins to fail, 
Upborne by bursting blasts beneath its tail, 
So over-rated Sprague is seen to rise, 
Puffed by the papers to the very skies. 
His is the steriing bullion, thrice refined, 
Right from the rich exchequer of his mind. 
Sense, strength, and classic purity combine 
With genius in his almost faultless line ; 
Trained in the olden school, his tide of song 
Bears truth and judgement on its breast along. 
Bright, yet not dazzling, burns his steady flame ; 
Great is his merit—greater still his fame. 


Forbid it, Justice, this brave bard should lie 
On the same coals that cooked the smaller fry ; 
Yet to the tainted plague-spots on his hide 
The friendly caustic needs must be applied. 

My heart sweats blood,that he, so prized by all, 

Should only string his harp at Mammon’s call. 

*T is clear his bauk accounts and studies clash ; 

He counts his numbers as he counts his cash. 

Too plain his verses show the marks of toil, 

And each and every distich smells of oil. 

Stern trugh declares that his is not the art 

To rouse the fancy or to touch the heart. 

Dead on the ear his accents often fall ; 

Though just, yet harsh, and something dull 
withal. 
* * * 

A glorious planet in the zenith beams ; 

From north to south its golden radiance 
streams : 

°?T is one whose merit Yankee songsters feel 

And imitate—but English scribblers steal : 

°T is one whose accents, whether grave or gay, 

Like fla nes electric on the heart-strings play. 

°T is one who stands among the highest high, 

© One of the few who are not born to die ;’ 

*T is he whose strong-winged genius never 
halts ; 

We love him better for his very faults : 

For faults in Halleck’s glowing measure run ; 

So spots obscure the surface of the sun. 

Still the hot spirit, the pervading soul, 

Breathes through each number, and redeems 
the whole. 


* * * * *& * 
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The careless poet has inscribed a name 

Not to be blotted from the book of fame ; 

A name that Yankees to be born shall view, 

And boast that Halleck was a Yankee too. 
Dear Halleck, withered be the hands that 

dare 

One laurel from thy noble brow to tear: 

Accept the tribute of a muse inclined 

To bow to nothing, save the power of mind. 


There were two or three poets, if we 
recollect aright, that figured conspicu- 
ously in the first edition of ‘“‘Truth,” 
now among the missing in this second 
edition. Were they annihilated by the 
first lash, or does the author’s bowels of 
compassion yearn over the suffering ? 
Two or three new subjects are also in- 
troduced—one of them a “ bilious 
critic’ from the south, is not rebuked 
for his “scurril coarseness,’ but for 
“the sputtering spite that fills his pin’s- 
head heart.” 

We dismiss this “ Gift for Scrib- 
blers,” with the expression of a sincere 
and benevolent wish that it may be the 
happy means of converting many | 
sinners from the error of their way. If 
the author could, by his good advice, 
save about two hundred young men 
from the martyrdom to which they as- 
pire, and who are striving to snatch the 
crowns of Keats and Kirk White, he 
would deserve the fame of the greatest 
philanthropist of the age. 


A Discourse delivered at the An- 
nual Election, January 4, 1832, before the 
Government of the state of Massachusetts. 
By Paul Dean. 


Mr. Dean holds, with the Apostle, 
that ‘‘ the powers that be, are ordained 
of God,’ without reference to their 
character; as the Almighty has placed 
in society a controlling power, to be 
employed for its own benefit, which is 
equally entitled to obedience, whether 
it be exercised by the whole people, or 
delegated by them to a select few, or to 
a single individual. The Almighty 
prescribes no form of government and 
designates no rulers, but nature and 
revelation prove that he wills human 
happiness, and experience attests that 
civil society conduces to that end. 
The people, thus connected, become the 
fountain of power, with the right to es- 
tablish their own governments, but 
owing implicit reverence and respect, 
after they are established. Mr. Dean 
carries this doctrine of passive obedi- 
ence to its greatest extent; and his 
sentiments are more worthy of the cler- 
ical, than becoming in a_ political 
preacher. He says, “the right of re- 
sistance to the powers that be, however 
oppressive, is one of expediency only,” 
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and its propriety must depend upon the 
capacity to effect the object without 
greater public inconvenience than is 
already felt or apprehended. It is gen- 
erally held that the loss of liberty is the 
greatest inconvenience and injury that 
can possibly befall a community ; and the 
oppressed, who should stop to calculate 
the chances of success, would meet 
with but little sympathy among society 
at large. To revolt from tyranny and 
oppression, is the most natural impulse 
of the mind; we think it cannot be 
true, therefore, as Mr. Dean asserts, 
that an attempt to better our condition 
without a certainty of succeeding, 
‘would only increase the evil, and so, 
be rebellion against the will of Heaven.” 
ilowever, we believe that in practice 
there would be no great difference be- 
tween the views of the preacher and 
our own, for he admits that “ every man 
for himself”’ is to judge of the expedi- 
ency. We only ask that, in case the 
oppressive power prove the stronger, we 
be not subjected to temporal and eter- 
nal punishment. 

The discourse is well adapted to the 
oceasion for which it was prepared. 
Our own form of government is consid- 
ered as “ blessed of God” in its origin, 
and as peculiarly adapted to the charac- 
ter and habits of the people who framed 
it; and moreover as eminently entitled 
io the respect and adherence of their 
successors. The dangers to which it is 
exposed by the imperfections of our na- 
ture, the too intimate connexion of re- 
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ligion with government, by ambitious 
men, the licentiousness o ow 
the turbulence of parties, and the self- 


ishness of individuals, are set forth in 
an anxious and a warning spirit. But 
the subjoined paragraph is by far the 
most spirited in the whole discourse ,— 
and with it we take leave of the sub- 
ject. 

The last and greatest of the evils which de- 
mand our consideration, is a desire for innova- 
tion so common to free and prosperous commu- 
nities. Though in defective governments the 
work of reform may be very desirable, yet in 
ours it seems, in a good degree to be one of su- 
pererogation. Wise men will judge whether 
in this age of ‘ nullification,” of ‘ meetings 
and conventions,” and of appeals to the * ballot 
boxes ;’? the most alarming sign of ‘‘ the times,’’ 
be not this very inordinate thirst for innova- 
tion? The genius of restlessness which has 
hitherto walked in darkness, now shows itself 
at noon day, and under the pretence of im- 
provement threatens our fairest institutions. 
The militia, once the pride and boast of the na- 
tion, must now be abolished ; the whole system 
of debt and credit by which the commerce of 
the world is carried on, annulled ; the constitu- 
tion itself subjected to essential alterations, so 
as to conform to the present state of society. 
Ancient doctrines must be rejected, and, like old 
leaven, purged away. Such has been the ‘ de- 
velopment of intellect’? that fractions have be- 
come “units”? and parties divided into parties ; 
persons of confirmed habits of idleness become 
champions of ‘* working men,’ and rapacious 
aspirants clamorous forretrenchment. Let this 
thirst for improvement go on, let knowledge ad- 
vance with such rapid strides for a generation 
more, and our most valued institutions would 
wither as before the noxious sirocco from the 
burning desert. This “advance of philoso- 
phy,” this “* march of mind” continued, would 
soon conduct us to the brink of rain. Does not 
this restless spirit merit the rebuke of public 
opinion ? 
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Fine Arrs Hayden's celebrated 
Picture of Christ’s Entry into Jerusa- 
lem, was purchased in London, by Col. 
C. G. Childs, of Philadelphia. It will 
shortly be exhibited in the splendid 
room of the Adelphi, in that city. 
* This is unquestionably the finest 
Historical Picture which England has 
ever produced, and she might as cer- 
tainly challenge all the world at pre- 
sent to produce any thing like it. The 
figure of Christ, as the principal, 
claims our first notice, and in this the 
painter has been eminently successful. 
The supernatural paleness of the face ; 
the apparently self-impelled and gentle 
motion ; the beautiful reserve of action 
and look ; the countenance so evident- 
ly charged with care, but withal so 
evidently supported,—these powerfully 
and irresistibly indicate the divinity of 

VoL. ou Oe 


the character, while the noble and 
modest elevation of expression describes 
the moment to be one of triumph, and 
that the shouts of “ Hosannah to the 
Highest,” are grateful to his ears; after 
the principal figure, St. John, the moth- 
er introducing her penitent daughter, 
and the figure called Lazarus, may all 
be instanced as master-pieces of art. 
The harmony of the picture, notwith- 
standing the glow and splendor of the 
coloring, is admirable and extraordi- 
nary, and as a whole it may be deemed 
without a parallel.” 

Aracacna. The fifth number of the 
Southern Agriculturist contains a paper 
showing the result of an attempt to cul- 
tivate the Aracacha in this state. 
This plant, considered in Columbia as 
the most useful of all the edible roots, 
hus hitherto been cultivated with entire 
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success only in South-America—with 
the exception of an attempt made in 
Baltimore, by Mr. Smith, the editor of 
the American Farmer. The experi- 
ment with this plant, on the part of the 
enterprising editor of the Agriculturist, 
progressed favorably for some months, 
but finally failed ; owing, as he seems 
to think, to the vicissitudes of our 
Southern climate. From this single 
experiment, the editor does not feel war- 
ranted in giving an opinjon as to wheth- 
er the Aracacha may be climatised at 
the South; nor does he undertake to 

ronounce as to its value. He intends, 

owever, to vary his experiments as 
much as possible, and hopes to ascer- 
tain in the course of the approaching 
season, what probability there is of the 
Aracacha ever becoming of value in the 
southern states. Should it become so 
climatised as to be cultivated in the 
open ground freely, he is of opinion that 
it cannot fail to be of immense value ; 
and its present indications are that it 
will prove very productive. 


CentenniaL Anniversary. The 
twenty-second day of February, 1832, 
was the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth day of GEORGE WASHING- 
TON. It was observed as a day of 
thanksgiving, festivity, and recreation, 
in all sections of the Union. Our pub- 
lication day comes too soon after the 
celebration, to admit of any details this 
month. The Orations and Poems, 
which the occasion has elicited, will 
furnish themes for future notice. 


Tue Lost River, in the western part 
of Virginia, is perhaps, one of the 

reatest natural curiosities in the state. 

his river rises in the North mountain, 
in the county of Rockingham, and af- 
ter flowing through a fertile but narrow 
valley in the county of Hardy, called 
the Lost River Valley, a distance of 
about twenty-five miles, is suddenly ar- 
rested in its progress, by a mountain call- 
ed the Sandy Ridge, crossing its course 
in an oblique Totten. Here this 
river, as if conscious of its want of 
physical force to tear asunder the huge 
mountain which would form a_ barrier 
to its progress, seems to have recourse 
to art ; and on reaching the foot of the 
mountain, it forms a whirlpool, sinks, 
and finds a subterraneous passage 
through the mountain. From this place 
the stream takes the name of Lost 
River. After having passed through 
the mountain, a distance of about three 
miles, it again emerges from its sub- 
terraneous channel, and continues its 
course through the Cacapon valley, in 
the counties of Hardy, Hampshire and 
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Morgan, and flows into the Potomac 
The river below its passage through 
Sandy Ridge, is called the Great Caca- 
pon. About two miles below this place, 
and near the little village of Wardens- 
ville, there is a forge erected on the 
Great Cacapon. The reader may form 
some idea of the size of this stream, 
from the fact that it has been found 
sufficient for the transportation of boats 
of nine tons burden, from this forge to 
the Potomac. This great curiosity is 
about thirteen miles from the celebrated 
Cacapon Springs, in the county of 
Hampshire. 


Tur Tarir on THE ANTA, now ex- 
hibiting in the lower part of the Engine 
House next to the Vinginis Bank, is 
really a most curious and singular ani- 
mal. It is now about 16 months old, 
about 3 feet in height, and about 5 in 
length, without horns, but with a brist- 
ly mane, and a short naked tail. The 
legs are short and thick, and its feet 
have four small black hoofs, different 
from almost all other animals. The 
body is thick and clumsy, somewhat 
arched, and the hair of a dusky or 
brownish color. The head is long with 
roundish erect ears and small eyes, and 
the muzzle terminates in a kind of pro- 
boscis, which can be extended or con- 


- tracted at will, and which it uses to 


prasp its food and convey it to its mouth, 
ike the Rhinoceros; and in this are also 
contained the organs of smell. He has: 
ten incisive teeth, and ten grinders in: 
each jaw, which distinguishes him from. 
all r ruminating animals. His skin 
is so hard and thick that the Indians use 
it to make shields of. He swims: and 
dives with such singular facility that he 
is supposed by many to be amphibious. 
His customs ‘and habits are so like the 
Hippopotamus that he is supposed by 
some naturalists to be of the same spe- 
cies. His attitude is usually sitting like 
a dog, and his voice is a kind of whistle. 
He lives upon fruits and herbs, and his 
flesh is considered by the Indians as 
wholesome food. He is gentle and do- 
cile as a lamb. 


Manvracture or Iron. By the Re- 
port of the committee upon Iron and 
Steel, made to the New-York Conven- 
tion, it appears that there is made per 
annum—Bar Iron, 112,866 tons; Big 
Iron, the whole quantity made being 
computed as such, 191,536; Value, 
$13,329,760 ; Men employed, 29,254; 
Persons subsisted, 146,273; Annual 
wages, 8,776,420 ; Paid for food furnish- 
ed by farmers, 4,000,000 ; Paid for trans- 
portation of Iron, 1,500,000. 
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AND OBITUARY NOTICES 


In Sandbornton, N. H. Jan. 28, Josuva 
Lovesoy, Esq. who reached the 88th year of 
his age on the 8th day of the same month. He 
was a native of Andover, Mass. served one 
campaign in the French war, and was a mem- 
ber of a company of minute men, who stood 
ready, during the winter previous to the battle 
of Bunker Hill, to march at a moment’s warn- 
ing. When the news of the affair at Lexing- 
ton reached Andover, he marched with the re- 
mainder of the company, to Cambridge, and 
remained in that vicinity, performing the duty 
of quarter-master, until the battle of Bunker 
Hill. He was in that engagement ; and, in 
making the retreat from the hill, he received a 
ball in his right ancle, just below the joint; 
but he continued his retreat by the help of his 
musket, which he used as a staff, until he re- 
ceived asecond shot in the same foot, about five 
inches from where the first had passed through. 
He was then led across the Neck by two men, 
and, there not being hospitals for all the 
wounded, he was sent home to recruit, as were 
all others who lived within twenty miles of 
the scene of action. As soon as he had suffi- 
ciently recovered from his wounds he returned 
to the army, was commissioned as a Lieuten- 
ant, and remained in the service for some 
time. He afterwards removed to Amherst, N. 
H. and subsequently to Sandbornton, where 
he has sustained the character of an uprightand 
patriotic citizen ; and through his whole life, 
supported, with much zeal and firmness, those 
principles of the Revolution which he fought 
and bled to secure. 

In Enfield, N. H. Jan. 27, Mr. Rowewt Coisy 
aged 74; a faithful revolutionary soldier and 
patriot ; a man noted for braving all danger. 
At the battle of Bennington and alone in the 
woods on the flank guard, he took an Indian 
(who was conducting away a lad whom he 
had taken prisoner) and brought him into the 
camp. He was afterwards noted for his great 
industry and good economy, by which he ac- 
cumulated a large property. 

In Burlington, Ms. Mr. James Reep, aged 
87. John Hancock and Samuel Adams took 
refuge at his house, when the British marched 
to Lexington. He was among those who 
pursued the British army from that place, was 
at the battle of Bunker Hill, and served 
through the revolutionary war. 

In Providence, Feb. 18, NaTrHaniet Sear_e, 
LL. D. one of the Trustees and Fellows of 
Brown University, aged 59. 

In Hartford, Conn. Stertinc BoarpMan and 
Curres Fenner, both colored men, and both 
supposed to have been between 110 and 115 
years of age. 

In Hartford, Conn. Feb. 12, the Rev. Extas 
CorneE.ivs, dD. D. aged 37, Corresponding 
Secretary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. His disease was 
a fever on the brain, which hurried to its fatal 
termination with fearful rapidity. For some 
days before his decease his mind appeared im- 
pressed with the conviction that he was about 
to be laid aside from his labors, and he spoke 
of the event with composure. Dr. Cornelius 
left Boston on Saturday, the 4th February, and 
spent the Sabbath in Worcester. On Monday 
evening he reached Hartford, much exhausted ; 
but attended the monthly concert for prayer in 
the Rev. Dr. Hawes’s church, and attempted 
to address the audience, but was soon obliged 
to desist, and to retire to bed. He was a native 
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of Somers, N. Y., and graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1813, After completing his theological 
studies he was en d, with remarkable suc- 
cess, in various missionary and other benevo- 
lent labors, till July, 1819, when he was install- 
ed at Salem, as colleague of the late Dr. Wor- 
cester. In September, 1826, having been ap- 
inted Secretary of the American Education 
iety, he was dismissed from his pastoral 
charge. At the time of his death he had just 
entered upon the duties of a new office, with 
prospects of Pond more extensive usefulness. 

In New-Haven, Conn. Jan. 31, Mr. Amos 
DootittLe, aged 78. He was, at the time of 
his death, the oldest engraver in this country. 
He was self-taught, and at the age of 21, com- 
menced business, having previously served a 
regular apprenticeship with a silver smith. For 
more than half a century he has industrious! 
applied himself to the art of engraving, and 
is believed that he accomplished more person- 
al labor in it than any other —— living. 
When the news of the Battle of Lexington, ar- 
rived in New-Haven, Mr. Doolittle, with forty 
other members of the Governor's Guard, im- 
mediately went on to,;Cambridge as volunteers. 
under Benedict Arnold, (afterwards General 
Arnold,) who then commanded the company. 
While they were at Cambridge, Mr. Doolittle 
visited the battle ground at Lexington, and up- 
on his return to New-Haven, made an En- 
graving of the action, which was his first at- 
tempt inthatart. In this print, the British 
troops under Major Pitcairn are represented as 
firing on the Americans, a number of whom 
have fallen, with the blood streaming from 
their wounds. This representation, though 
somewhat rude, had at the time a great effect 
in keeping alive a hatred of British tyranny. 
This print is believed to be the first re 
Historical Engraving ever executed in Ameri- 
ca, and it is somewhat remarkable, that about 
three weeks previous to Mr. Doolittle’s death, 
the last day on which he was able to perform 
any engraving, he was engaged on a copy of 
this print, which, after a ~ ag of fifty-seven 
years, is again to be published. 

In New-York, recently, Mrs. Lovisa P, 
Smitn, aged 22, wife of 8. J. Smith, Esq. and 
grand-daughter of the late Gen. William Hull, 
of Massachusetts. Mrs. Smith wasa woman 
of rare and brilliant intellect, and has left many 
memorials of her extraordinary genius. ‘“ Her 
writings are full of fancy, and her sensibilities 
were all of a deep, delicate, and womanly 
nature. She surrendered herself up to her im- 
pulses, conscious of their purity and power— 
employed the full and flowing pl 
natural to youth—and, in short, exhibited a 
very interesting and delightful picture of an 
amiable, intelligent and original mind, indulg- 
ing itself in all sorts of reveries, in obedience 
to the inspiration of a truly poetical genius. 
There was not vigor enough in her delicate 
frame for a continued poem ; but in her minor 
effusions, the momentary sparks of inspiration, 
we see the pathetic and spirited muse that 
sickness undermined, and at length destroyed. 
Its tone, as well as fate reminds one of that of 
Henry Kirk White, save that in her’s refine- 
ment and elegance were natural, while in his 
they were acquired.”’ A volume of her poems 
was published several years ago, and she has 
since been a contributor to many of the Annuals 
and other periodical papers. 

In Philadelphia, Penn. Mrs. Mary R. Cranp- 
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Ler, wife of Joseph R. Chandler, Esq. editor of 
the U. 8. Gazette. 

At his late residence, Falls of Schuylkill, 
Philadelphia County, Penn. January 25, Mr. 
Puivie Hacner, aged 75. This gentleman was 
Captain in the Pennsylvania Line in the Revo- 
lutionary War, and was engaged in the battles 
of Trenton, Princeton, Brunswick, &c. 

In Lehigh County, Penn. Gen. Tuomas 
Craia, a soldier of the revolution, aged 9. 

In Philadelphia, Penn. Hon. Ricuarp 
Tuomas, aged 87, a soldier of the Revolution, 
and a member of Congress, during the admin- 
istration of Washington. 

In Charleston, 8. C. Jan. 16, Jacop H. 
Lance, Esq. aged 76. The deceased was a 
native of the city of Verden, in the kingdom of 
Hanover, and for upwards of forty years stood 
high in reputation as a merchant in Charleston, 
and much respected by a numerous circle of 
friends and acquaintances in the community 
in which he lived. 

In Winchester, Ken. Mr. Frecpine Parker, 
aged 114. He was a native of Maryland, born 
July 25, 1717. He removed to Kentucky in 
1774, and lived in Fayette and Clarke counties 
till the day of his death. His wife died about 
seven years since, in the 106th year of her age ; 
they were the parents of a large family of 
children, the eldest of which is upwards of 
388,—the youngest upwards of 55. 

In Nashville, Tenn. Jan. 12, the Rev. Ona 
p1aH Jennines, D. D. aged 53, pastor of the 
Presbyterian congregation in that town, after 
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a long and severe tllIness. He was the fourth 
son of the Rev, Jacob Jennings, a minister of 
the Presbyterian Church, who united the 
characters of Clergyman and Physician, He 
was born near Baskenridge, in the state of 
New-Jersey, on the 13th December, and was 
educated at Jefferson College, in Cannons 
burgh, Pennsylvania. After the completion 
of his collegiate course, he studied law in 
Washington, Penn., and when he attained his 
majority he was admitted to the bar. He suc 

cessfully pursued the practice of the law for 
about fifteen years, and attained an enviable 
reputation as a lawyer. About the year 1815, 
he abandoned the practice of law, and turned 
his attention to the study of divinity, which he 
pursued with unwearied deligence, until he 
qualified himself, by a thorough knowledge of 
the Scriptures, to become a teacher of the gos 
pel. In1s817, he was ordained pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in Steubenville, Ohio, and 
discharged the pastoral office over the congre 

gation, acceptably to his hearers, until the year 
1823, when he received a call from the Presby 

terian congregation of Washington, Penn. 
whither he removed with his family, and was 
regularly inducted, as pastor. In the autumn 
of 1827, on the retirement of the Rev. Allen 
1). Campbell from the pastoral charge of the 
Presbyterian congregation of Nashville, Dr. 
Jennings was invited to occupy his place, and 
accepted’ the’ invitation. His degree of D. D 
was confered by the College at Princeton, N 

J., at the last conumencement. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

By Perkins & Marvin, Boston—Christian 
Essays ; to which is added an Essay on the 
Influence of a Moral Life on our Judgement in 
Matters of Faith.—The Christian Student, de 
signed to assist Christians in acquiring Keli 
gious Knowledge, by the Rev. E. Bickersteth. 
—Letters on Missions, by William Swan, 
Missionary in Siberia, with an Introductory 
Preface, by the late William Orme, Secretary 
to the London Missionary Society.—Exegetical 
Essays on several Words relating to Future 
Punishment, by Moses Stuart, Professor of 
Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary 
at Andover.—Memoir of Addison Pinneo, who 
died in Hanover, N. H. Sept. 17, 1831, aged 10 
years.—Biography of Self-Taught Men, with 
an Introductory Essay, by B. B. Edwards, with 
a Portrait of Roger Sherman.—Memoir ot Mary 
Lothrop, who died in Boston, March 1s, 1831, 
aged six years. 

By Hilliard, Gray, & Co. Boston—A Trea 
tise on the Law of Private Corporations, by 
Joseph R. Angell and Samuel Ames.—Com 
mentaries on the Law of Bailinents, with Hfus 


trations from the Civil and the Foreign Laws, 
by Joseph Story, Professor of Law in Harvard 
University. 

By William Hyde, Boston—Elements of 
Algebra, by William Smyth, Professor of 
Mathematics in Bowdoin College. 

By Crocker & Brewster, Boston—Anecdotes, 
religious, moral, and entertaining, by the late 
Charles Buck, author of the Theological Dic 
tionary.—The Child’s Instructer, or Lessons on 
Common Things, by 8. R. Hall, principal of the 
Seminary for Leachers, at Andover. 

By J. & J. Harper, New-York.—Palestine, 
or the Holy Land, from the earliest period to 
the present time, by the Rev. Michael Russell, 
with a Map and nine Engravings, forming the 
27th No. of the Family Library.—The Smug 
gler, a Tale, in two volumes, forming the 17th 
and Isth numbers of the Library of Select 
Novels.—Eugene Aram, in two volumes, by E. 
L. Bulwer, being the 19th and 20th numbers ot 
Library of Select Novels. 

IN PRESS. 

Perkins & Marvin, Boston, have in press— 

‘The Works of Jane Taylor, in five vols. 





